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all stat/oned preachers in the Mechodist Episcopal 
rch are authorized agents for their locality. 





The Putiook. 


The public schools of Massachusetts have been 
everywhere lighted up by the display of 
new United States flags, in accordance with 
the Act of March 27, which took effect Sep- 
tember 1. So far as we can learn, compli- 
ance with the requirements of the law was 
nearly universal on the day of opening. 








a if we may trust the report of Secretary Turner, 
_of the Jacksonville Fruit Exchange, Flor- 
Zida oranges will be scarce this year. Mr. 
Turner reports the crop at 100,000 boxes, as 
~azainst 5,000,000 last year. The frost last 
Ewinter killed all save a few trees on the 
SGulf coast. The entire Florida stock has 
Seen purchased by the Cincinnati dealers. 





ead 


It is a hopeful sign that Booker T. Washington, of 
Zthe Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
= stitute, is invited, as a representative of the 

colored race, to take part in the exercises 
of the opening day at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion. One of the foremost leaders of his 
race, he was influential in securing an ap- 
propriation from Congress for an exhibit of 
the colored people at Chicago. The recog- 
nition at Atlanta is deserved. 





In dredging Charles River at various times not 
less than a hundred cannon balls, fired by 
the British at Bunker Hill, have been re- 
covered; and another was found last week 
in the excavations on the mall for the sub- 
way, four feet under ground. The ball is 
three and a half inches in diameter, and, 
though somewhat corroded, weighs a little 
over six pounds. It is to be entrusted to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


During the month of August there were turned out 
at the various U. 8S. mints 429,440 gold pieces 
of the value of $3,672,200, and 2,612,000 
silver pieces valued at $748,000, and minor 
coins, 2,716,000 in number, of the value of 
£97,400. No silver dollar was coined during 
the month. None will probably be coined 
for many months to come. The Treasury 
Building already contains car loads of these 
“ cart wheels’? which cannot be brought 
into circulation. It is a cumbersome coin. 





Arrangements had been made for the exercise of 
female suffrage in the coming November 
election in Utah. Meantime the case had 
been referred to the Supreme Court of the 
Territory, which has decided adversely to 
the admission of women to the franchise. 
This first election is to be held under the 
organic law of the Territory, which ex- 
cludes woman from the ballot. This de- 
cision, in which the judges agree, reverses 
that recently made by Judge Smith in the 
court below. 





General Coppinger puts a new face on that *‘ Ban- 
nock war” at Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. 
He charges the whole wickedness on 
savage white men who butchered the In- 
dians in cold blood, that they might en- 
croach upon their hunting reserves and 
lands. The General avers that troops are 
needed only to protect the Indians from 
these barbarous whites. The Indian revolt 
was “‘aput-up job.” The Indians had no 
intention of rising — did not rise. They 
killed an elk on their own reserve; and the 
white savages arrested them and, for an 
attempt to escape, shot them. The trans- 
gressors all the while were the whites, who, 
in league with the constable, were allowed 
to violate law. Let the government look 





there will be less trouble with the red men 
on the reservations. 

The numerous peat bogs of New England have 
hitherto been of little use to their owners; 
but the new process of making gas from 
peat may greatly enhance their value. The 
tests just made at Oambridge encourage 
the hope that a high grade of gas may be 
manufactured at a low price. By an in- 
genious and comparatively simple method 
intense heat is generated from this bog- 
product which becomes available for steam 
power. 

Veins of coal of great value have been found at 
Cook’s Inlet in Alaska. A vein six feet 
thick and twenty feet deep extends for 
miles along the shore. Twenty feet below 
the first vein is another equally rich; and 
three other veins are found in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. The quality of the 
coal is said to be excellent, and arrange- 
ments will, no doubt, be made ere long for 
mining it for the Pacific coast market. The 
coal of Alaska may be of much greater 
vajue than its gold. 


Abraham Lincoln was born and lived for seven 
years in a log cabin built by his father, 
Thomas Lincoln, in Hardin County, Ky. 
Though the cabin had been taken down, 
the material remained; and Mr. Bennett, 
the owner of the Lincoln homestead, has 
caused the cabin to be re-erected on the 
original place and from the original mate- 
rial. The reconstruction has been effected 
for the sake of the pilgrims who may visit 
the spot from the Grand Army Encamp- 
ment held at Louisville this week. 





The efforts of citizess of Evanston to secure a 
model carriage-road from their place to 
Chicago led to the organization in 1887 of 
the Sheridan Road Association, now en- 
gaged in building a boulevard, or wide car- 
riage roadway, for 250 miles along the 
western shore of Lake Michigan. The road 
is designed for extended pleasure drives 
through the great park system of nature. 
For long distances it will pass in sight of 
the lake, and then, for other distances, will 
stretch through the rich farm lands of the 
State. It is a Chicago ideal— large, im- 
posing, grand. 

The United States Postal service was organized 
for the use of honest people and legitimate 
business, and, so far as possible, all kinds of 
illegitimate business are excluded from its 
advantages. Against the lottery, and 
houses and individuals engaged in the dis- 
semination of impure literature, the Post- 
master General has long made signal and 
successful warfare. Other lines of improp- 
er dealing also are spotted and discredited 
at the post-office. Seven fraud orders were 
issued last week against firms or individ- 
uals carrying on business under false pre- 
tences and their matter was excluded from 
the mails. The Dixon Watch Company was 
selling marked playing cards, and the 
Southern City Manufacturing Company 
was found to be a fraudulent employment 
bureau. This exclusion from the mails is an 
advertisement of their roguery to the 
public. 





At the meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Springfield the 
other day Mr. Corthell engaged somewhat 
in the business of prophecy — an occupation 
often much more easy than one dealing 
with exact measurements of science. 
The amazing tendencies, in all populations, 
to centralization kindled his brain. He 
ventured to predict that, in 1920, some of 
the world’s great cities will rank as follows: 
London, 8,344,000; Paris, 3,808,586; New 
York, 6,337,500; Berlin, 3,422,221; Chicago, 
7,797,600; Philadelphia, 1,838,160; St. Peters- 
burg, 1,470,833. He did not try his foresight 
on Boston, and we may doubt whether he 
gave Chicago her relative standing. Chi- 
cago ie destined to be greater than London. 
What makes a city-great but ite environ- 


, 1895. 





continent, and in a valley with lake outlets 
such as no other continent has. Chicago 
will probably be the greatest city of the 
world and of all history. Its conditions will 
insure it. 





The New York Prohibitory Convention, which met 
at Saratoga on the 4th inst., reaffirmed its 
adherence to the principle of prohibition 
and its opposition to all candidates not in 
favor of that principle. The Convention 
also opposed the appropriation of public 
money for sectarian purposes, and religious 
tests of citizenship. 


From the first, Minneapolis and St. Paul have run 
neck and neck, each claiming a greater pop- 
ulation than the other. No census has sat- 
isfied the rivals until the one reported last 
week, which gave St. Paul 140,292, and Min- 
neapolis 180,000 population. During the past 
five years the latter has gained 26,000, and 
the former 7,000. Though there are charges 
of falsification, this result will probably be 
accepted by both cities. 





Gen. Hancock is to be honored with a heroic 
equestrian statue in Washington. The 
statue will be the work of J. H. Ellicott. The 
bronze is to be one-quarter of an inch thick. 
The horse will be nine feet high and the 
rider eight feet. The pedestal, of Maine 
granite, will be 19 feet high and 126 feet 
long. The bronze casting, now being made 
by the Gurham Manufacturing Co., of Prov- 
idence, R. I., will cost $50,000. 


Fujiyama, the Japanese volcano, though long si- 
lent, was active at various historic dates. 
In 1707 the whol summit burst into flame, 
and the vast rocky rim melted like wax 
before it. The sand about the base of the 
mountain was intensely hot, while smoke 
and ashes belched from the crater, the lat- 
ter being left several inches deep even at 
Yeddo, sixty miles away. Vast columns of 
smoke now rise again, and the sand at the 
base is hot enough to cook an egg ina few 
minutes. The indications favor another 
fearful eruption. 





The total eclipse of the moon, Sept. 3, was ob 
served with much interest by all the as- 
tronomers. The evening was perfect. Not 
acloud obscured the face of the sky. A 
thousand telescopes were turned upon the 
darkened orb, and ten thousand scrutiniz- 
ing questions were pressed by the masters 
of science. At the Harvard Observatory 
the interest was intense. The occultation 
of stars, ordinarily concealed by the moon’s 
brightness, was successfully recorded by 
means of an electric chronograph. At the 
Lick Observatory the eclipse was photo- 
graphed by four observers, two working 
with the great telescope, one with an 18- 
inch reflector, and one with a large portrait 
lens. 


While the Roman Catholics in the United States 
enjoy perfect freedom in the exercise of 
their own modes of worship, the Protest- 
ante, and notably the Methodists, are re- 
stricted in their liberties and imprisoned in 
Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, where the 
Roman faith is dominant. Against this 
persecution the Chicago Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting protested and appointed a 
committee to enlist the good offices of 
Pope Leo XIII. After sixteen months that 
committee report that they have succeed- 
ed in drawing the attention of those near 
the Pope to the matter. It is hoped that 
after another sixteen months the attention 
of persons near the authorities in South 
America may be gained. 





Some months ago the Plymouth Pilgrim Society 
determined to mark permanently the spot 
in the Old World where the movement 
which culminated in the voyage of the 
‘‘ Mayflower” and the formation of Ply- 
mouth Colony had ite origin. For the pur- 
pose of placing this mark, Mr. W. T. Davis, 
of Plymouth, was dispatched to England. It 


after the white man in the “‘ Big Hole ” and | ment? Chicago is located in the centre of a | was known that the Pilgrim Church was 








Number 37. 


organized at the manor house of William 
Brewster, in Scrooby. At the time there 
was no other house in Scrooby, the congre- 
gations at Brewster’s house coming from 
Austerfield and Bawtry. As nearly all traces 
of the manor house have disappeared, 
Mr. Davis affixed to a farm-house near by a 
small bronze tablet bearing the following 
inscription: 


‘ This tablet is erected by the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, United States of 
America, to mark the site of the ancient manor 
house, where lived William Brewster, from 1588 
to 1608, and where in 1606 he organized the Pil 
grim Church, of which he became ruling elder, 
and with which he went, in 1608, to Amsterdam, 
in 1609 to Leyden, and in 1620 to Plymouth, 


where he died, August 16, 1640. 


Professors Putnam and Saville rejoice in new 
finds on the old site of the ** mound-build 
ers’? near Maysville, Ky. It is claimed 
that the men, whose skeletons and orna- 
ments are found, lived in the Stone age. 
There are flint arrow- heads, stone hatchets, 
stone clubs and ornaments of shell. The 
rarest find is a small collection of bone 
fish-hooks. The implements and ornaments 
show an advance beyond the ordinary In 
dian types of workmanship. 


No less than four New York companies are busy 
quarrying the Palisades. At the present 
rate, this great natural feature in the land 
scape will soondisappear. To prevent such 
a loss it is proposed that the government 
make these a reservation extending twelve 
miles along the river and twelve miles 
back; and that the State of New York add 
a park on the north, and the State of New 
Jersey anotner on the west. The property 
owners on the tract are not numerous. The 
matter is to be brought before Congress and 
the State legislatures. 


The Dilemma of the Turk 


The Turk is in a most uncomfortable po 
sition. As a spent force, his government 
inevitably falls under the control of others 
The Sultan reigns by the grace of the Eu 
ropean Powers, which have shot ahead of 
him and now demand that he shall observe 
the higher laws of the game or retire from 
the contest. They tore away Greece from 
the body of his empire, then Egypt, and 


now they are feeling after Armenia. The 


Turk is between two fires. The growth of 
the Christian populations in the heart of 
the empire will be fatal to his ultimate con 


trol; they will prove too strong for Islam, 
just as Christianity in the fourth century 


proved too strong for the paganism of 
Rome. It is natural that the Turk should 
wish to check the progress of the Christian 
sects. Armenia leads in this Christian 
movement, and there was the place for the 
Turk to begin the slaughter. But the bar 
barism perpetrated in Armenia has not 
helped his case; it has merely thrown 
him upon the other horn. The Powers 
have him in control and will dictate the 
new terms of peace. The Sultan undertook 
to exercise a little independence in the 
matter and appointed his committee of 


controlin Armenia. But Salisbury quickly 
advised him to add three more members to 
his committee, and that these three mem- 
bers must be selected by the Powers. The 
Sultan, not quite willing to yield to this de 

mand, proposes to appoint a commission 
composed of Mohammedans and Christians 
who shall supervise the administration of 
affairs in the vilayets. By this means he 
hopes to exclude Christians from the board 
of control and in fact to retain the whole 
power in his own hands. But the Powers 
are probably not in a temper to be played 
with, and will insist on such a representa 

tion on the board as to insure a larger 
measure of justice in the administration of 
affairs in Armenia. If the Porte refuses to 
comply with the demand, it is understood 
that still severer measures will be adopted 
It is fatal to the Turk to allow this Chris 

tian autonomy in his empire; but to oppose 
the Powers will bring on him a still mor 
terrible fate. 
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| Our Contributors. 


THE MASTER'S PRAYER AND THE 
NEGRO’S PLEA. 


President Wilbur P. Thirkield. 


r|\HE Master’s prayer is, ‘*‘ Thy kingdom 

| come.” That kingdom is righteous- 
ness, love, peace and good-will. It means 
the spirit of actual brotherhood among 
men. It is not mere sentiment; it is the in- 
carnation of the Rule — do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you. 

The Negro’s plea is, that this prayer 
be fulfilled. While he may not look for the 
triumph of this kingdom in the national 
life, may he, should he, not expect the king- 
dom of God to prevail in the church? Asa 
child of God and a member of this brother- 
hood in the kingdom, has he not a right toa 
brother’s share in its full privileges, as well 
as in its duties ? 

Instead of treating from a general point 
of view this theme of a long- promised 
article, a recent letter from one deeply in- 
terested in the largest usefulness of our 
church among the colored people, leads me 
to make a special application of the thought 
to the Negro in his relation to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This letter brings in- 
formation that the sentiment in favor of 
the separation of our colored membership 
from our church seems to be growing. 
After years of exceptional opportunity for 
observation and study, in my judgment 
such an agitation or movement seems sadly 
opposed to the coming in of the kingdom of 
God. Aside from the fact that our colored 
members are in the church of their choice 
and have not asked to go out or to be set 
off, and independently of the principle in- 
volved, this view is enforced by several 
considerations. 

The Negro needs contact with a race that 
has enjoyed the largest opportunities in the 
intellectual and spiritual life. In the South 
he is persistently shut off to himself. While 
he may be supposed to have equal civil 
rights, yet even by state laws he is com- 
pelled to isolation. In state, in church, 
in all the higher walks of civil 
contact might elevate, en- 
the Negro of education, 
must walk with 


in school 

life, where 
lighten, ennoble 
refinement, aspiration, 


those who have in slight degree only 
shared in the full advantages of our 
higher civilization. And this, not be- 


cause he is filthy, ignorant or vile, but be- 
cause he is black. That is, no matter what 
his culture, he is treated not as a man, but 
asa Negro. The opportunities for meeting 
with the baser elements of the white race 
are open. They may mingle on the lower 
levels, and they do mingle. So that, in gen- 
eral, the contact which the Negro has with 
the race that has had larger opportunity, is 
in company with those who have abused 
that opportunity, and it works in dragging 
him to a lower level. The exceptions to the 
above form a hopeful chapter in the ever- 
brightening life of our Southland. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
through ite Conferences, literature and 
schools, there yet remains some contact 
with the larger and higher life. This has 
resulted in the improvement of our Confer- 
ences. It has inspired in these preachers, 
who are the acknowledged leaders of their 
people, loftier ideals and more spiritual 
aims; and the growth into higher life and 
nobler purpose becomes more evident with 
the passing years. The Negro needs fellow- 
ship with our church, not because it is pre- 
dominantly white, but because it represents 
what education, wealth and higher civiliza- 
tion do for a people after generations of ex- 
perience and opportunity. Every Confer- 
ence session is an object-lesson. The work 
of our Bishops alone is of inestimable value. 
Their careful supervision has done much in 
the elevation of the moral tone of our Con- 
ferences; and they are there training min- 
isters of the Negro race, who, at no distant 
day, I trust, shall preside over Conferences 
of our church and preside with the wisdom 
and dignity that uniformly characterize the 
sympathetic and helpful administration of 
our Bishops. 

What the Negro needs is 

Not Mere Charity, but Contact. 

The hope of the Negro race lies not in the 
white man, but in themselves — in them- 
selves strengthened and inspired to higher 
life by the brain, heart, sympathy, and co- 
operation of the church. The race needs 
not only what the church gives, but what 
the church is. 

“ Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare.’’ 

In the next place, our colored member- 
ship is not yet strong enough financially to 
carry on the enterprises of the church that 





| 
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would, in the event of separation, be forced 
upon them, These enterprises have grown 
up gradually under the help and guidance 
of the church. Every one of them is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the kingdom and to 
the advancement of the Negro. Let us see 
this proposition in the light of the expe- 
rience of other churches. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
with a membership half as large as ours, 
even with the aid of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, is unable adequately to 
equip and to prosecute the work of Paine and 
Lane Institutes, their only schools of higher 
grade; and this is true though the Church 
South has given for leadership such a man 
as George Williams Walker, one of the saints 
and moral heroes of our modern Method- 
ism. Now that their former colored mem- 
bers have been set off from the Church 
South, that church has cast aside, largely, 
the responsibility that would have been felt 
by them had the colored people remained 
a part of that body. Many broad-minded 
men of that church express the conviction 
that it is a misfortune for the South and for 
the church that such separation ever came. 

This view of the case is further enforced by 
the experience of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This large church has one 
college of high grade at Wilberforce, which, 
by some aid from the State of Ohio, is well 
sustained, and under its able president and 
efficient faculty is doing a noble work. But 
the several other colleges in the South are 
but feebly sustained by the church. Were 
it not for the institutions of other denom- 
inations, largely supported by funds from 
the North, thousands of bright and promis- 
ing youth in this great church would be 
without the advantages of higher intellect- 
ual training. Now this is true of a church 
that has a membership more than twice as 
large as our membership among the col- 
ored people. The church has some strong 
men as bishops and leaders. They are alive 
to the importance of church colleges; their 
people give liberally; but the support of 
the bishopric, the building of churches, 
and the demands of the missionary 
and other enterprises of this aggressive 
church, exhaust their resources. The 
masses are poor; wages are low; advance- 
ment to wealth must necessarily be slow. 
The race needs and deserves help. 

Now suppose our membership should be 
set off, or even “ set up,” with churches, 
buildings and numerous schools justly as- 
signed as their portion. Whence would come 
the support of our mission work, now car- 
ried on at an expense of fifty thousand 
dollars per year ? Whence would come the 
support of our twenty-three colleges and 
academies, that are even now struggling 
hard to do the work with aid to the amount 
of about $100,000 per year through the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society ? 
If with able and efficient secretaries in the 
field, with the Bishops and Board of Man- 
agers and General Committee back of this 
most worthy enterprise, these schools are 
crippled by inadequate support given by 
our united membership of two and one-half 
millions, what would become of these 
splendid properties and equipments if the 
burden should be thrown on a quarter of a 
million of our colored people, with all the 
machinery of a church to support, in addi- 
tron to this great and most necessary system 
of schools? It is my conviction that no 
funds contributed by our church are bring- 
ing larger returns for the kingdom of God 
than the amount appropriated to this work. 
Now, in the event of a separation, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that, with the 
demands of the home and foreign work 
pressing directly on the heart of the church, 
only a spasmodic and ever-decreasing sup- 
port would be given to the missionary and 
educational enterprises of a separated and 
independent church among the colored 
people. 

And, still further, the encouragement of 
prejudices, ambitions, or other forms of 
selfishness in either race that would lead to 
the separation of our colored members, is 


Opposed to the Highest Interests of Humanity. 
and is out of harmony with the spirit of the 
kingdom of Christ. In this age, when the 
tendency towards unity is strong, it would 
mean the organization of one more strug- 
gling church, and all because certain thou- 
sands of members of Christ’s kingdom hap- 
pen to have skins shading off from white 
into black. The organization of the Negro 
churches into one organic body would not 
at present work for the best. Besides, at 
this stage, it is an impossibility. Unless 
there be a revolution in sentiment among 


| our preachers, our people would not unite 
| with any existing denomination. Their sep- 


aration, then, would simply mean one more 
feeble denomination that would not, as 





now, feel the inspiration which contact 
with a strong, aggressive, conquering 
church gives. 

Is it said by some: “‘ We have already 
given five millions or so to the work; is it 
not now time for the Negro to make his 
own way ?”’ What is that in such a cause ? 
Why, our American University asks for ten 
millions before it begins its work. It de- 
serves the amount; the church will give it. 
What, then, is a few millions, when the re- 


| demption of a race is at stake? And with 


all our churches and schools, we must re- 
member that we have only touched the 
fringes of the race. The great mass yet sit 
in darkness. With the prejudices of the 
majority of the white race ever pressing 
them down and shutting the doors to high- 
er life and endeavor; with the millions of 
the race who are as yet unredeemed, yea, 
almost untouched by Christian civilization; 
with the chains of heredity and environ- 
ment about their necks, ever dragging them 
towards the level of the lower masses — let 
us not cast off, let os not desert, these 
struggling, aspiring sons of the race and 
sons of the church, in whom our church has 
awakened aspirations, hopes, endeavors 
after the higher life. 

Is it said that they are restless and dis- 
satisfied? Let us thank God that they 
have not, in our church, settled down into 
sloth and ignoble ease, or the calm of de- 
spair. The Indian, for the most part, reste 
satisfied and grunts out his life in his wig- 
wam. No care for vote or representation in 
Church or State disturbs his satisfied repose. 
The Negroisaman. He has a right to all 
the restlessness, aspirations, unsatisfied 
longings of a man. May God save him from 
every form of selfish, unchristian ambition, 
which brings inevitably paralysis of spirit- 
ual life! But let us realize that simple eq- 
uity, to say nothing of the law of Christ, 
demands that the Negro should be free to 
achieve just such a standing, not only in 
civil life, but in the church, as would, had 
he the same character and ability, be ac- 
corded to him if he were white. 

The space allotted to me has already 
been exceeded. But this word from Bryce’s 
“Holy Roman Empire” is in point here 
and is too significant to be passed by: “ It 
is on the religious life that nations repose. 
... The first lesson of Christianity was 
love — a love that was to join in one body 
those whom suspicion and prejudice and 
pride of race had hitherto kept apart.” 
Let men think deeply and think far into 
the future of the Negro and of the nation 
before they encourage a movement in our 
church which may have an influence com- 
parable to that of the separation in 1844. 
That was on principle, and wrought ulti- 
mately for freedom and peace. What prin- 
ciple is here involved? Is it not prejudice, 
rather, that prompts men to propose an- 
other rending of the “ body of Christ?” 
Instead of bringing in the kingdom of 
Christ, such a separation on the ground of 
color — and this is what it means, in the 
last analysis — would 


Shut One More Door of Light and Hope 


in the Negro’s face. It would intensify race 
prejudice. It would encourage race isola- 
tion. It would do much towards shutting 
off the Negro from the rights, privileges, 
and opportunities of a man and brother in 
the life of the State as well as of the 
Church. In the light of such an agitation 
in the church, surely the words of Freder- 
ick Douglass at the World’s Fair African 
Congress are as pathetic as they are signif- 
icant: ‘‘ There is no African problem! The 
only problem is whether there be enough 
Christian character and fidelity in the 
white people to live up to their professions 
and the Constitution.” 


Gammon Theological School, Atlanta, Ga. 





REFORMED KOREA. 


rT \HERE is no more significant illustration of 

the rapidity with which changes are tak- 
ing place in the East than the record of a year’s 
progress in Korea. It is only thirteen years 
since the treaty with the United States first 
brought it into public notice and made it mani- 
fest that it is something more than a mere geo- 
graphical expression. A Scotch missionary to 
China had, two years before, gained access to the 
northern portion of the country; but regular 
mission work was not inaugurated until a quar- 
ter of a century after the comparatively recent 
commencement of work in Japan, and nearly a 
century after the first efforts had been made to 
evangelize China. A decade passed without any 
special change. Only fifteen months have passed 
since general attention was drawn to what many 
considered an insignificant insurrection in the 
southern part of the country, and thirteen 


months since the Japanese army entered the 
Royal Palace at Seoul and took possession of the 
Government. 

Today the situation is briefly this: The feud- 





alism which had ruled for centuries is dead, anq 
the patriarchal system under which every power, 
the largest and the most minute, was centred in 
the Emperor, has given place to a constitutiona! 
monarchy in which the duties and prerogat ive, 
of king and officers are carefully defined and 
limited. Instead of unregulated and unlimited 
taxation, there is a careful system of account ing 
both for revenue and expenditure, involving 
regular and fair compensation to every officia) 
trom the prime minister toa gatekeeper. Th. 
same general principles hold not merely in the 
general but in the provincial administratio, 

The old provincial governors with their high. 
sounding titles, large retinues, and practica||y 
irresponsible rule, have been succeeded by reg- 
ularly appointed officers with a limited staff, a)| 
answerable to the central authorities. There js 
a full quota of organized departments. That o1 
Education has for its prime duty the estab! is}- 
ment of asystem of common schools; the Jy- 
diciary provides regular examinations for adm js 

sion to the bar; the Police has a force of inspect- 
ors, sergeants, and patrolmen in ail! th¢ 
principal cities; the War department has «o 
transformed the tattered, battered attendants 9 
other years into neatly-dressed, soldier-|ik: 
troops that the common people look on in amaz 

ment, and even foreign officers are convinced 
that the charges of incompetency are unjust 
There is a postal service with local delivery jn 
the capital and regular mail routes connect thx 
chief cities. 

All these are significant; but the most signi: 
cant of all is the change which, according to thx 
Korean Repository, is taking place in the char 
acter of the people. The listless, hopeless air of 
the past has been replaced by vigor and energ 
Business is reviving. Schools are increasing 
and there isa general sense of life. Best and 
most important of all, not only for itself, but 
for ite indication that these other changes wi 
be permanent, is the fact that the churches ar: 
filled. Audience-rooms that were too large aré 
crowded to overflowing. Christianity is th: 


topic of conversation in all classes and on a 
occasions. What may be in the future is, «1 
couree, uncertain. Foreign jealousies may inter 
fere to check internal development; but if 
little time can be given, those on the ground, anc 
best es to judge, are enthusiastica!|y 
assured of still greater progress, not s0 much in 
extension as in the solidification of what has 
already been gained. — Independent. 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE FINAL ON 
THE OPENING CHAPTER. 


Geo. Matheson, M. A., D. D. 


(The author of the following luminous and in «pir 
thoughts is none other than the distinguished Pres! 
terian minister and author of that name in Ed 
burgh, who has been blind for nearly all the years 
his gracious and greatly influential ministry F 
itor Zion's HERALD.) 

“Tam the first and the last.” — Ner.1 and 2 


HEN an artist sets to work on a picture 

the first thing he sees is the last touch 
The end exists in his mind before the begin 
ning; the root comes after the flower. He never 
would begin his work if he did not first behold 
its finish. It is the completed form that moves 
him. He gazes on thesummer while it is yet 
spring. It is not too much to say that bis first 
is produced by his last. Through the gloom 
there glitters the glory. His eye rests not or 
the foundations; if it did, he would stop in dis 
gust, abandon in despair. He sees nothing but 
the goal. Across the blots and blemishes ther« 
gleams the finished face — the face without a 
flaw. He is inspired by things not seen as yet 
It is the light of tomorrow that leads him 
through the clouds of today; the last is thé 
first. 

And so, my Father, is it with Thee. From the 
foundation of Thy world, from the outset of Thy 
picture, Thou hast seen the finished flower 
the sacrificial human soul, “ the Lamb slain 
For the sake of the flower Thou hast planted t h« 
root. Thou wouldst not have fixed the root if 
Thou hadst not beheld the blossom. The Son of 
Man has been all along Thy atonement for the 
world. He has reconciled Thee to the days of 
chaos. He has reconciled Thee to the darknes« 
on the face of the deep. He has reconciled The« 
to the things without form and void. He has 
reconciled Thee to the alternate evenings and 
mornings that make up the day. He is Thy 
seventh morning, thy Sabbath of rest. When 
Thou laidst the foundations of the earth, it was 
not on them that Thy gaze was reposing; it was 
on Him. When Thou saldst, “Let us make 
man,” it was not Adam that stood before Thee 
it was He. The garden that was planted in 
Eden was a garden in Thy heart. Earth was 
not ripe for it. The soil was not prepared for it 
Man wae not fit to till it. When Thou wert 
walking in Thy garden in the cool of the day 
the man seen by Thee was the coming man 
the Man Christ Jesus. It was the ideal of Hin 
the coming of Him, that sustained Thy heart 
The root was accepted for the sake of the flower 
The river that made glad Thy city was none of 
the four that watered the earthly ground; it was 
the sight of an approaching life that would run 
into the ocean of Thy love. By the banks of that 
coming river the steps of Thy heart have ever 
wandered. It rippled in Thy spirit long ere it 
sounded in Thine ear. Thou wouldst have re 
pented to have made man but for the rhythm of 


that river. Thine has been the artist’s joy — the 
joy of the hour unborn, the joy of the ay un- 


dawned, the joy of the beauty unreached, the 
ned the light that isto be. Thou hast moved 


march of future music. Thou hast guided 
the world by the glow of its latest sun. The 
Man that came in the fullness of the years was 
the form that brooded on the face of the waters. 
— Christian World (London ). 
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ROOSEVELT, THE TYPICAL AMERICAN. 


N culture, courage, devotion to public 
duty, patriotic impulse and chivalrous 
bearing, Theodore Roosevelt, now attract- 
ing more attention than any other man in 
the nation, is our republican Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Inheriting the great qualities without 
the aristocratic forms of the earlier model 
in the court of Elizabeth, he becomes the 
representative of what is noblest and best 
in American thought, life and action. He 
has just conceptions of human society and 
of the obligations of each member to the 
common weal. True first to himself, to his 
interior convictions — his sense of right, of 
duty to conscience, and of allegiance to the 
moral order of the universe — he could not 
fail to make himself felt in the social or- 
ganism, or to become a leader in civic re- 
form and national improvement. As with 
all true men, his culture is many-sided, 
making him the full and rounded man, so 
important to the well-being of the State 
and the world. A bold and just thinker, he 
is yet much more; with Milton he regards 
thought as the preparation for action. In 
the great drama upon the human stage, he 
conceives of man, not as a spectator living 
aside from the movements of society, but 
as an actor, swayed by its impulses and 
giving direction to its currents. Society is 
man’s larger and better university, with 
courses unknown in any collegiate institu- 
tion and yet indispensable to man’s com- 
plete furnishing; and in this higher de- 
partment of education Mr. Roosevelt is an 
accomplished scholar, with wide sympa- 
thies, accurate knowledge, and rare tact in 
handling himself among men. 

The ideal American of our own period is 
an evolution from our great past in which 
different types prevailed and struggled for 
the precedence. The country received 
something from every part of Europe, and 
each form of social order endeavored to 
perpetuate itself on our soil; but the 
French, Spanish and other elements were 
swept aside, leaving upon the stage to carry 
on the conflict the stalwart figures of the 
Puritan and the Cavalier. Both came from 
England, but they came from different tiers 
of society and inherited different ideas and 
policies. The struggle of the English com- 
monwealth was thus transferred to the 
New World, and was carried on in the col- 
onies and under the federal union. The 
Puritan was a pronounced character, a man 
with a conscience, narrow in his views and 
sympathies, but resolute in purpose and 
daring in enterprise. He meant good to 
everybody, but was never able to see how 
anybody could secure the advantage of the 
greatest good without conforming to his 
methods. The pervasive epirit and pur- 
pose of this stalwart man have been felt 
through the whole West, and indeed over 
the whole nation. The Cavalier was an 
equally striking figure— more daring, less 
reverent, but as narrow in feeling and view 
as the Puritan. Virginia, the original 
camping-ground of the Cavalier, extended 
its influence through all the South. The 
Northwest has developed a third type, af- 
fected by the rawness of the frontier and 
by the immense foreign contributions to 
its population. The mountain and mining 
section is fast bringing to notice still an- 
other form of man, affected by his industry 
and his isolation from the central life of the 
nation. But neither of these is to be the 
typical American of the twentieth century, 
whose golden gates already open to receive 
us. This coming American is found in none 
of these past types, but in such men as Mr. 
Roosevelt, who combines the best qualities 
of all who have gone before without being 
like any one of them. With the serious- 
ness and steadiness of the Puritan they join 
the courage and dash of the Cavalier, and 
to the energy and enterprise of the West 
they unite the best culture of the East. 
With a thorough appreciation of what is 
good in their own locality, they have a 
sympathy as wide asthe Republic. These 
men stand for the whole country; the in- 
fluences of the West, South and East com- 
bine to make them American. 

The Roosevelts belong to an old Dutch 
family early planted on the banks of the 
Hudson. Roosevelt Street runs through 
what was the old farmstead. The list of 
those born on Manhattan Island in the 17th 
century is very considerable, and they 
were, so far as we know, reputable and 
honest citizens. They were known as sugar 
refiners, merchants, bankers, and the trust- 
ees and managers of charitable estates. The 
Roosevelt Sugar Refinery was a notable 
house in ite day; the proprietor became pres- 
ident of the Bank of New York, governor 
of the Hospital, and, to cap the climax, 
State Senator under Gov. George Clinton. 

During the Revolution the Roosevelts 


had an honorable record for patriotism. 
They were in the militia companies, figured 
in the war meetings, and enlisted in the 
army, one of them being a lieutenant. The 
grandfather of our police commissioner 
was a prosperous and wealthy New York 
merchant — Cornelius Van Schaik Roose- 
velt. He had ason Robert who honorably 
followed the law, and another, Theodore, 
who indulged the old Roosevelt tastes and 
became a successful merchant and bene- 
factor. He contributed large sums of mon- 





Theodore Roosevelt. 


ey to found the Newsboys’ Lodgings, and 
to help forward the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and other charities. He was an 
excellent man and honored citizen. 

Though still young, Police Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt, son of the above, has 
already achieved fame, while the great 
prizes of life are still before him. At 28 
East Twentieth Street —a locality where 
eight generations of his family had pre- 
ceded him — he was born Oct. 27, 1858. The 
stream of descent during these generations 
was materially affected by Scotch, Irish and 
French Huguenot affluents, so that the 
Dutch is but one of several constituent ele- 
ments in his life. To an unusual extent 
his character was molded by his father, 
aman of genial temper and noble aspira- 
tions. We have the key to the life of the 
son in the instructions and example of the 
father. ‘“ I was brought up,” are his words 
as given by Mr. Ralph, *‘ with the constant 
injunction to be active and industrious. 
My father — all my people — held that no 
one had a right to merely cumber the earth; 
that the most contemptible of created 
beings is the man who does nothing. I im- 
bibed the idea that I must work hard, 
whether at making money or whatever. 
The whole family training taught me that 
I must be doing — must be working and at 
decent work.” The life of the son is the 
natural outcome of such invaluable train- 
ing. 

As a child he was too frail to stand the 
rough usage in the public school, and was 
sent for his preparatory studies to a private 
school in the city. The state of his health 
made attention to the development of his 
physical system indispensable; but by the 
time he entered college he was able to en- 
gage in such manly sports as wrestling, 
boxing and rowing. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1880, and was at once chos- 
en by the Republicans a member of the 
Assembly at Albany, where he maintained 
the courage of his convictions, and dis- 
played some of the better qualities of the 
legislator and political leader. Re-elected 
in 1883, he had an important part in carry- 


designed to insure the purity of primary 
elections. The next year, as chairman of 
the committee on cities, he was instru- 
mental in substituting salaries for the fees 
of the county clerk and registrar and in pro- 
moting other reforms. In 1884 he led the 
Republican State delegation to the National 
Convention, and in 1886 ran for mayor of 


nation as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission at Washington. Delicate as 
was the work in this department, he per- 


and patriotic men. He was able to rise 
above party, and to act solely in the inter- 
est of the public business and the country. 
Here, as everywhere, he was too large to be 
circumscribed by the methods and inter- 
ests of any political party. He was first an 
American and then a Republican. 





But the attention of the country is drawn 


| 


| against any obdurate reprobate. 


ing State Civil Service Reform measures, | 


afresh to Mr. Roosevelt by his becoming 
president of the New York Police Commis- 
sion. In the contest with corruption in the 
metropolitan city he now occupies the 
strategic point from which the battle can 
be fought to advantage. Even Mayor 
Strong would be helpless without the po- 
lice, and the police would be valueless with- 
out proper men at the head. In Roosevelt 
the Mayor found his model man, at once 
cool, calm, just and eagle-eyed, courageous 
and energetic, knowing what is right and 
daring to do it, even in the city of New 
York. Before such an impersonation of 
justice and patriotism, corruption and wick- 
edness cower and slink away, for he stands 
at the tribunal of justice with the sword of 
judgment, prepared to make good his claim 
We see 
here as everywhere that crime is cowardly 
when once in the strong grip of justice. 

Though enriched by the best culture of 
the East, Mr. Roosevelt has always found 
delight inthe adventures and progress of 
the wild West. After leaving college he 
made a run over Europe, only to return to 
the greater marvels found in climbing 
the Rockies and ranging over the great 
plains of ourown West. His horse and gun 
were his companions; and with them he 
found recreation, health and vigor for some 
weeks in each summer. In North Dakota, 
on the banks of the upper Missouri, he 
early purchased a ranch, which becomes 
his headquarters in his summer runs in that 
great basin. How greatly he delights in his 
visits to this Western Tadmor is evident 
from the way he has written about them. 
He is as much at home with the ranchers | 
and cowboys of the frontier as at the citv 
club dinner or in the office of the New York 
Police Board. 

Persuasive in speech and effective in ac- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt is also facile in the use 
of his pen. Besides what he has written 
for periodicals, he is the author of several 
books which have been received with pub- 
lic favor. In 1886, the year he was up for 
mayor of New York, he wrote for the States- 
men Series the “ Life of Col. Thomas H. 
Benton,’ and the next an equally admirable 
** Life of Gouverneur Morris.”’ In 1888 he 
wrote for the Century his charming “‘ Ranch 
Life and Hunting Trail,’’ which captured all 
the boy readers. In 1889, the year he en- 
tered on the work of Civil Service, he issued 
two volumes of his great work, ‘‘ The Win- 
ning of the West.’’ The history of the city 
of New York, written for the Historic 
Towns Series (published by the Longmans), 
is a popular book of rare interest. He has 
also a volume of ‘‘ Essays on Practical Pol- 
itics’’ and ‘“‘ The Wilderness Hunter.” He | 
joins Henry Cabot Lodge in the authorship 
of ‘‘ Hero Tales from American History.” 
He has nearly completed the fourth volume 
of ‘‘ The Winning of the West.” 

Mr. Roosevelt married Miss Edith Kermit 
Carow. They have five children — three 
boys and two girls. He has a hired house 
in the city, but his real home, where all his 
children were born, is known as “ Sagamore 
Hill,”’ at Oyster Bay on Long Island. It is 
neatly and modestly furnished. The few 
pictures that adorn the walls are, for the 
most part, those of the patriots of our own 
country. The library, his favorite sitting- 
room, is arranged for work rather than rec- 
reation. Over the doors and the book-cases 
are horns of the antelope, the mountain 
sheep and goat, while pictures of Lincoln 
and Grant adorn the walls. 

Mr. Roosevelt is an object lesson and 
source of inspiration for the young. Many 
of them have read his books, and more of 
them will do so. His recreative volumes 
abound in incident and adventure, at once 
curious and admirably told, and his bio- 





| only people who worshiped 


a perspicuous and lively style, to the tastes 
of the youthful reader. 

Above all, Mr. Roosevelt is a model 
American patriot. Without any preten- 
sions in the matter, his real character as a 
genuine lover of his country comes out in 
all he writes and does. His patriotism 
glows on many of his pages. Take this, for 
instance, from his history of the city: 


“In speaking to my own countrymen there is 
one point upon which I wish to lay especial 
stress; that is, the necessity for a feeling of 
broad, radical and intense Americanism, if good 
work is to be done in any direction. Above all, 
the one essential for success in every political 
movement which is to do lasting good, is that 
our citizens should act as Americans; not as 
Americans with a prefix and qualification — not 
as Irish-Americans, German- Americans, native 
Americans -— but as Americans pure and simple. 
It is an outrage fora man to drag foreign poli 
tics into our contests and vote as an Irishman 
or German or other foreigner, as the case may 
be; and there is no worse citizen than the pro 
fessional Irish dynamiter or German anarchist, 
because of his attitude toward our social and 

litical life, not to mention his efforts to em 
oroil us with foreign powers. But it is no less 
an outrage to discriminate ageinst one who has 
become an American in good faith, merely be 
cause of his creed or birthplace In short, 
the most important lesson taught by the history 
of New York city is the lesson of Americanism 

the lesson that he among us who wishes to 
win honor in our life, and to play his part hon 
estly and manfully, must be indeed an Amer 





ican in spirit and purpose, in heart and thought 
and deed. 
THE STILL HOUR. 

What We Can 

The earnest, deeply conscientious John New 
ton said: “If the Lord has given us a willing 
maind, He will graciously accept it, not accord 
ing to what we have not, but to what we have 
The expression of the woman’s love in Mark 14 


was no great affair, but our Lord was pleased to 
say, ‘She hath done what she could The Lord 
help us todo faithfully what we can, and then 


may He enable us to do more!’ When God 
lays upon us any duty, He knows that we can 
do it. He never asks us to do what we cannot 
perform. Such a requirement would be unjust 


and certainly God is absolutely just; therefore 
when He demands anything of us it is not only 
just that we should comply, but also a recogni 
tion of God’s knowledge of our ability to do 
what He requires of us. Then, too, by doing 


what we can, God helps us what He can in all! 
our work and worship. 

Near Unto Him 

The Psalmist speaks of the children of Israel 


as “a people near unto Him 

The expression is a charming one 
tenderness in it which is engaging. One is 
naturally led to ask, ‘Is it possible that a peo 
ple so imperfect, so vacillating, so prone to un 
belief, as they were, should be near uato God in 
His purposes, His desires, His sympathies, His 
affections ?”’’ Yes, it is possible 
fal, variable though they were, yet they 
His people. He loved them, 
their faulte. He yearned over them, 
they often wandered from Him. They were the 


only people who had any sort of love for Him 
the only people who had any faith in Him, the 
Him. And if they 
were near unto Him, are not all of His people 
today very near unto Himalso? They are made 
near by the blood of Christ. 


that is, God 


There is a 


Imperfect, sin 
were 
notwithstanding 


though 


New Trials 

A Christian says: “1 was never tried 
What shallido’?” But 
not think it strange that you should 


in this 
wey before. 
you must 


believer 


have new trials. To have the same sort of trials 
over and over again, without any variation 
would be unfortunate for you. You would be 


left considerably undeveloped A certain side 
of your Cbristian character, and perhaps sev 

eral sides, would remain in the dough state 
Your character needs turning over and trying 
in a pew place. New trials mean the touch of 
the hand of discipline on hitherto untried parts 
of life, of character, of being One 
symmetrically built up in Christ without new 
trials, and hence new experiences. Besides, new 
trials tend to surprise and startle and stir us as 
never before. They break up old forms of pray 

ing and we pray more freshiv. They also change 
the tone and emphasis of our testimony of the 
power of Curist. Thank God for new trials! 
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THE BIBLE: ITS DIVINE CREDENTIALS. 


Rev. W. 8S. Blackstock, D D. 


‘THE claims of the Bible are manifold, but 
wisdom is necessary in stating them if we 
would not hinder rather than help men in coming 
toa proper appreciation of them. We like todwell 
upon the antiquity of some of the +acred books, 
and it must be confessed that the fact that they 
carry our minds so far back toward the dawn of 
human history augments our interest ia them 
as literature. Kut even this may be overdone. 
Assyriologists and Egyptologists tell us that 
there are older books in the world than the 
books of the Bible. And devout critics of the 
sacred text think they find, especially in the 
earlier chapters of the Pentateuch, the marks of 
compilation from more ancient sources. As- 
suming that Moses was the author of the books 
usually attributed to him, the question of au- 
thorship does not decide the question of sources, 
If Moses wrote the Book of Genesis, for example, 
how did he come by the knowledge of the facts 
which he records ? We used to say by tradi- 
tion, observation, and inspiration; but in later 
times we have come to substitute pre-existent 
documents for tradition. We no longer think 
of the story of the creation and of the antedi- 
luvian patriarchs as being handed down orally 
from generation to generation to the time of 
Moses, but as being transmitted in the form of 
monumental fascriptions and books. It was at 
one time thought before the Mosaic age there 
was no such thing as alphabetical writing, and 
that not only was the matter of the sacred books 
given by inspiration, but the very characters in 
which they were written had the same origin; 
but probably no scholar holds that view now. 

It ie scarcely less dangerous to claim too much 
for the Bible than to claim too little. It has 
been said that an injadicious friend is often the 
worst of enemies; and nowhere has the truth of 
this observation received more striking illus- 
tration than in the statement of the claims of 
the Holy Scriptures. Apologists have by over- 
statement loaded these writings with responsi- 
bilities which their authors never assumed for 
them. The result has been that — the ground 
inconsiderately and injadiciously taken by the 
defenders of their divine authority being swept 
away by the progress of knowledge — many 
have come to look upon the foundation upon 
which that authority rests as being destroyed. 
The whole course of the history of this branch 
of Christian polemics is strewn with the wrecks 
ot untenable theories propounded by injudicious 
advocates; and though “ the impregnable rock 
ot Holy Scripture ”’ remains, the cause of truth 
has suffered loss. Of course, all this is true of 
what has taken plece in other fields as well as in 
this. Science has bad no immunity from mis- 
take to boast of any more than theology. Much 
of its history consists of the record of mistakes, 
and of their discovery and rectification. All 
human progress has been made after this halt- 
ing fashion. It is a poor consolation, however, 
to know that others have acted as blunderingly 
as ourselves; and especially to know that the 
exponents and defenders of the truth of the 
physical sciences, which rest confessedly on a 
basis of human discovery, have been guilty of 
almost as much folly as those who have essayed 
the exposition and defence of a book which 
claims to contain the record of a Divine revela- 
tion. 

It is dangerous in dealing with a question of 
this kind to descend to particulars lest one should 
run foul of some good people's prejudices, and 
give offence to some whom we would like to 
please and whose good opinion we value very 
highly. But, perhaps one may be allowed to 
say, one of the mistakes which h 6s often been 
made is that of confounding belief in the inspi- 
ration of the Bible with certain theories of in- 
spiration — theories which have been invented 
by buman ingenuity to explain what has hith- 
erto remained unexplained and apparently in- 
explicable. We may be quite certain of a fact, 
and quite ignorant of its rationale. We may, 
for example, have no doubt concerning the fact 
of the Atonement, but after examining every 
theory which has been devised to explain that 
divine mystery, we may be unable to accept 
any of them as adequate and entirely satisfac- 
tory. The failure to distinguish between these 
two things — the fact of the Atonement and a 
certain theory of it— was one of the things 
which, as it is well known, embittered the last 
days of that great and good man, Mr. Charies 
H. Spurgeon, and caused him to write things 
about his brethren in his memorable “ down- 
grade '’ articles which ought never to bave been 
written. Anda like error respecting the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures is leading great 
churches to treat some of their ablest and most 
devout scholars as if they were enemies of the 
truth which they loveand are laboring to de- 
fend. 

A Wrong Method 
is largely responsible for this state of things. 
The a priori method, though it has been so 
thoroughly discredited as to be entirely dis- 
carded in scientific investigation, is still re- 
sorted to in the settlement of questions such as 
that under present consideration. Instead of 
reasoning from the effect to the cause, from the 
fact to the underlying principle or law ina 
word, from the known to the unknown — this 
process is reversed, and the result is a mischiev- 
ous effort to make the facts conform to a pre 
conceived theory which has either been devel- 
oped from our own inner consciousness or re- 
ceived we know not how from others who have 
produced it in this way. Happily, however, a 
sounder and more rational method is coming 
into vogue,and however stoutly it may be re- 





sisted it issure to take the place of all others. 
The Baconian’ method which has wrought such 
wonders in other fields, achieving such grand 
results, ie proving itself,and will prove itself, 
no less adapted to this. Criticism is the initial 
step in this process. The facts must be exam- 
ined, measured and weighed, and even put into 
the crucible or the fire if need be. The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
about them must be ascertained at any cost; 
and when we have got a complete grasp of the 
facts, the foundation wil! be laid for that rati- 
ocinative process by which the truths will be 
evolved. And whatever will not endure the or- 
deal involved in this process will have to be 
eliminated from our beliefs. 

The Bible itself, after all, is its own best apol- 
ogy. It is the truth which it contains, the spirit 
by which it is accompanied, and the influence 
which it exerts, that constitute its divine cre- 
dentials. It tells us what is in man as no other 
book does. We marvel at Shakespeare on ac- 
count of the insight which he displays in this 
respect; but when we read the Bible we are con- 
strained to admit that a greater than Shakes- 
peare is here. Like Jesus,in His conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, it tells us ali that 
ever we did. The whole of our lives, interior as 
well as external, is in some marvelous way 
brought to light as we read it. It searches us and 
finds us out until there is nothing in us or about 
us which is bid. And at the same time it brings 
us consciously into the presence of God. It 
draws aside the curtain and lets us see Him as 
no other book does. Whether we call it a reve- 
lation, or say that it contains a revelation, 
or is the record of a revelation — though 
these distinctions no doubt are important 

what we feel while we read it, if we read 
it with a proper disposition, is that it makes us 
acquainted with Him as nothing else does. The 
Bible, too, furnishes us with tests by which we 
may prove it and try it, and demonstrate its 
trustworthiness for ourselves; so that its saving 
truths may become to us a matter of experience 
and be engrafted into our very lives. It is like 
the smitten rock which went with the Israelites 
in all their wanderings through the desert; the 
stream issuing from it always being within 
their reach, affording them refreshment, com- 
fort and life wherever they went. 

But even in the statement of the claims of the 
Bible which rest upon ite character and contents 
there is 


Need of Caution. 


There are many complimentary and patronizing 
things said about this Book which, though true 
enough as far as they gc, do not contain the 
whole trutb, or even the main truth, about it. 
They do not touch that upon which its supreme 
claim on the acceptance of mankind rests. Only 
the other day a book issued from the press of 
Adam and Charles Black, London, which illus- 
trates the observation. It is by Mr. Fraser, a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and con- 
sists of a series of selections made from the 
Bible with the intention of showing the liter- 
ary beauty and interest of the Scriptures; but it 
may well be questioned whether the genuine in- 
terest of mankind inthe Book or in the object 
for which it was given, is promoted by works of 
this kind. Mr. Fraser thinks there are very few 
English readers who read the Bible for its purely 
literary beauty; and in this probably his opin- 
ion is correct; but surely, if it be so, it is matter 
of gratulation rather than of correctness. It is 
true the literary gems with which this wonder- 
ful Book is so plentifully studded are manifold 
and rich; but what after all is the chaff to the 
wheat? As the London Spectator bas well 
pointed out, it is not always, or even generally, 
that the most precious truths are found in pas- 
sages of the greatest literary merit. On the con- 


trary, it is in those portions of the Scriptures in | 


which the element of beauty is least conspicu- 


ous,and the orsaments of style are most spar- | 


ingly used, that the most valuable spiritual 
truths are taught. The literary gems abound 
most in the Old Testament, while the most 
precious and vital truths find the fullest and 
most frequent expression and illustration in the 


New. The claims of the Bible do not rest upon 
its literary character, but on the fact that it con- 
tains the record of a Divine revelation, in which 
is pointed out the only and effectual means of 
the reconciliation of the world to God, and of 
effecting the moral regeneration and uplifting 
of the individual man and of society. 


Toronto, Canada. 





New Bedford District. 


Bourne. — Among the eminent preachers who 
officiated at Monument Beach this summer, was 
Rev. 8. F. Upham, D. D., professor in Drew 
Theological minary. In the morning he 
preached at Bourne, and at the same service 11 
persons were taken on probation. Rev. O. W. 
Scott, of Willimantic, spent several days re- 
cently with Rev. N.C. Alger, the pastor of this 
church. They married sisters. Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison has a cranberry bog here that promises a 
yield of 1,500 barrels this year. 


Somerset.—In addition toa recent report, 
these facts should be stated: Sunday, Sept. 1, 
the pastor, Rev. W. A. Taylor, baptized 2 very 

romising young men,one of whom is employed 
na Providence bank, the other is studying to 
become an electrician. Presiding Elder Everett 
in the evening of the same day preached an ap- 
propriate, interesting and helpful sermon before 
administering the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The choir of this church has taken ad- 
vanced spiritual ground and sings for Christ. 
This adds much to the encouragement of the 
pastor. Sept. 19 Mr. Taylor begins his third 
year of study in Boston University School of 
Theology. 


Cuttyhunk. — Rev. W. L. Ward, of the Schoo! 
of Theology, Boston University, came to this 
charge in June and will close his labors in Sep- 
tember. It is not possible to continue services 
all the year at this point, and indeed this is the 
first effort to hold any preaching services for 
some time. The effort made by Mr. Ward in 
his vacation time has been quite successful. It 
is also a delightful place in which to spend the 
summer, and Mr. Ward has enjoyed boating, 
fishing, etc., quite as much as the ordinary va- 
cationist. 


Dighton. — Sunday, Sept. 1, 3 persons were re- 
ceived from probation. Presiding Elder Everett 
baptized in the river one by pouring and in the 
church one by sprinkling. The pastor, Rev. 
| C. B. Allen, has stirred up his people to a lively 
| activity along several lines. A jug-breaking 
| time recently yielded a snug sum for library 
| books. 


West Falmouth. — Rev. H. G. Curless, of the 
School of Theology, the pastor here, Kev. Albert 
Legg, of Mapleville, R. 1., a student in East 
Greenwich Academy, and Rey. Alliston B. Gif- 
ford, of Wesleyan University, were all enter- 
tained recently at Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Gifford’s. 
It was a pleasant party of students. Rev. G. 8. 
Butters, of Fitchburg, occupied this pulpit to 
the great delight of a large audience un a recent 
Sunday- He spent a part of his vacation at 
North Falmouth. 


Yurmouth Camp- meeting. — The meeting this 
year was marked by an interest that began on 
Monday with the sermon of Presiding Elder 
Thorndike,of Springfield District. New England 
Conference. His subject was, “The Use of the 
Extraordinary ’’ (Psa. 66:6). It was a sermon of 
great power. The meeting received another impe- 
tus on Wednesday evening from the sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, editor of Zion's HERALD. It 
was on Prayer,and a most remarkableeffort. Thus 
the meeting went on, the interest constantly 
deepening. People were in no burry to leave 
the auditorium after the preaching services, but 
tarried to hear the last word. Dr. Biakeslee’s 
sermon was another fine effort,and made pro- 
found impressions for good. The brethren of 
the district who preached sustained the interest 
by weli-prepared and ably delivered discourses. 

The annual love-feast, conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, yielded 200 refreshing testimonies. 
This service was devoid of any features to mar 
the beautiful spirit of communivn with the 
highest spiritual life which characterized this 
camp-meeting. Rev. Dr. Gallagher's sermon 
was a rich treat to all apd especially to his old 
friends. 

The annual meeting of the Association result- 
ed in the election of Presiding Elder Everett, 
president; E. O. Snow, of Provincetown, sec- 
| retary; D. B. Lovell, of Brockton, treasurer; 

and the vice-presidents and board of managers 
about as usual. Rev. W. P. Buck, of Province- 
town, was added to the board. 

The results of the meeting, according to va- 
rious reports, were unusually sat isfactory, with 
quite a number of conversions. More ;people 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER : 


§ Spring No. 1.—For Dyspepsia, Female Complaints, Malarial 
p Poisoning, Tonic Properties, Etc., Etc. 

The late Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ex-president Medical Socicty of Va. 
a 


im), to find relief from which I have made many visits to nearly 
all of the mineral Springs in Virginia—including the Allegheny, the Montgomery 
White, Coy ners, the Yellow Sulphur, the Greenbriar White Sulphur, the Olid and tbe 


the virtues of the Ballston, the Saratoga and the Lebanon Springs in the State 
of New York, and I can say with confidence that I derived more benefit from 
K the water of the BUFFALO Springs, in the county of Mecklenburg, Va., 
lt is invaluable in many of the affections 
en, in Chills and Fevers, and all diseases originating under 
ces. The most valuable properties of this Water are those of an 
e and a tonte character; it is powerfully diaphoretic and diuretic; indeed, 
it affects all of thé secretions, but its crowning glory is that it is the best temte in 
allthe land. Toa person debilitated by 

(and there are many such) or by the disease or by overwork (and in this category, 
; too, there are many sufferers), it has mo equal in all the v 


Dr. John H. Tucker, //enderson, N. C., President of the Medical 


psia, with its train of distressing symptoms, is promptly and perma- 
K nently relleved by it. In many of the diseases uliar to women | prescribe this ' 
y water with almost the same confidence that I do quimine in Chills and Fever. 

“I have observed marked beneficial results f 
pen infants. I have sent many patients of this class to the Springs for the 
iis water, amd without exception, they have returned to 


his Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-callon 
bottles $5.00 Lo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphbiets sent to any address. 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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the long and imprudent use of medicine 


range of medicines of 
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were on the grounds as residents than for years 
The Sunday attendance was about 5,000. So), 
say it was the most orderly meeting ever heiq 
on these grounds. 


Bryantville. — Several Methodist families fro: 
Brockton and Melrose spent the summer her, 
and thus by attendance at this church ver, 
much increased the congregations. Besides 
that, the Sunday morning congregations are 
larger than a year ago, showing gains whic} 
encourage. Tuesday, Aug. 27, the Sunday- 
school went on their annual excursion to Dux 
bury Beach. Rev. C. P. Flanders, the pastor, ix 
actively engaged in every good work. 


Provincetown, Centre Church. —The cente- 
nary of Methodism in this town will be celebra: 
ed some time in October. 


Myricks.— The clam-bake this year was a 
tended by nearly six hundred people, who ss» 
down to the great feast. There was an immen« 
number of vehicles on the grounds; scarcely « 
vacant spot could be seen. Simon Harris, t hy 
Jew who was accused of looting this church, has 
been accused of more than a score of burglari+s 
Ata recent fair the church held, quite a su 
was obtained by charging 25 cents to view his 
photograph. 


North Dighton. — Rev. C. H. Ewer, the pas 
tor, while not absent from his pulpit, had quit: 
three weeks’ outing and attended several cam) 
meetings. At East Livermore, Maine, he en 
joyed an extraordinary meeting. He begins a 
month’s revival campaign in his church in (x 
tober. The annual clam-bake of this society 
was attended by over four hundred people. |: 
was one of the best bakes, experienced persons 
say,ever given. Some of the Boston newspapers 
express surprise that the clam should be called 
upon to aid in supporting churches and minis 
ters,and no end of wit is expended on this 
“ contemplative animal ”’ as a “ civilizing fac 





THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


R. L., Newburg. N. ¥ Am greatly troubl d wir 
nervous “trembling " and at times cannot hold my ha: 
steady. Quite a heavy user of tobacco 


Take Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in five 
drop doses, on the tongue, three times daily 
Discontinue tobacco, and avoid spices and alco 
hol. 


L., Brooklyn. — Have * burning sensation in my stor 
ach. Digestion poor. Sallow complexion. Please a 
vise. 


Take Gastrine, a teas nful three times a day 
after meals. Natrolithic Salts, a teaspoonful in 
a half-tumbler of water, before breakfast, twice 
a week. 


R. J. H., New York.—I suffer terribly with pains | 
the lower part of my back; am sometimes unabie ¢ 
stand. 


Take Medulline, extract of the spinal cord, in 
five-drop doses on the tongue, three times daily 
A dose of Natrolithic Salts twice a week is ad- 
visable. 


J.G., Chicago. — For the trouble you men- 
tion, weakness of the bladder, take Natrolithi: 
Salts, a teaspoonful ina half-tumbler of water, 
one-half hour before breakfast, twice a wrek 
Take Cardine, extract of the beart, in three-drop 
doses, on the tongue, twice daily. Use plenty 
of milk, as fresh as possible. 


Lena, Buffalo. — What will cure indigestion ? 


Gastrine, a teaspoonful three times a day 
after meals. 


H. F., Denver, Col. — Send full name; wil! ad- 
vise by mail. 


W.T. PARKER, M. D. 
Med. Dept. Col. Chem. Co. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 


CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MEDULLINE, 
From the Spinal Cord. CARDINE, From the 
Heart. TESTINE, OVARINE, THYROLDINE, 
Dose, 5 Drops Price, Two Drachms, $1.2 


GASTRINE. 
A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25 
FEBRICIDE PIILS 
For MALARIAL AFFECTIONS, NEURALGIA and Sick Heat 
ACHE. 50 cents 
NATH ROLITHIC SALTS. 
For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels and In 
action of the Liver, 50 cents 


At all Druggists, or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (184) Washington, D. ¢ 


oO INTEREST 
Based on secu- 

oO rities, we have 
proved by many 


years of successfel tests. Sums, 

large or emal!, invested. Business established 

in 1574. Capital, $264,600, tuli paid. Write for 

references and further particulars, if you have 

money to loan, Address— 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON LAND 
MORTCACE CO., S~. PAU 

MENTION THIS PAPER, MINNESOTA, 


YOU Do You Want to Sell a 
SELL WESTERN MORTCACE 


or Western Land — avoid foreclosure costs 
- stop sending good money after bad- get 
a good 5 per cent. investment instead 
Address the 
Boston Realty, Indemnity & Trust Co., 
33 Equitabie Building, Boston 
Send for cur Bond List. 


WE 





SCHO 


CPAND RAPIOS. MICH. 





saves time 
and labor ; 
money too 
100 letters 
postal cards 
drawings, or typewritten 





copies of music, 
copy, in almost no time, and exact c« pies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 


out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /.aw fon 


Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 
LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New Yorke 
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tor.”” The wide-awake committees another year 
will not overlook those editors with “ comps.” 
It is too costly. 


Taunton, First Church. — The Epworth League 
is prospering, and the reading-room has ome 
very attract ve to young men. The League has 





given recently toward the expenses of the 
room. W. D. Richardson has been elected chair- 
man of the reading-room committee in place of 

in the 


W. R. Tisdale, who resigned to take wor 
Worcester Y. M.C. A. 


Sandwich. — The glass factory has begun op- 
erations. The first piece of melted glass since 
the shut-down several years ago came out 
Thursday, Aug. 29,in the presence of a large 
number of citizens. It is proposed to make 
some beautiful table ware of the first glass and 
present it to Mrs. Cleveland. 


Acushnet. — Rev. O. A. Farley, pastor here, 
spoke in the union neighborhood convention at 
East Fairhaven, Sept. 5, on ‘“* Neglect.’ 


Orleans, — The “‘ Cape” papers say that Rev. 
Cc. A. Purdy, pastor at North Truro, preached 
here in exchange with Rev. Mr. Thompson re- 
cently. Mr. Purdy is a bright preacher, they 
say. 

West Dennis. — The Alexandria Gazette of 
recent date has an item of interest in this sec- 
tion. It refers to Rev. W. H. McAllister, for- 
merly pastor here, in most complimentary 
terms, and quotes from the Washington News 
that he bas calls from the Cincinnati end North- 
ern New York Conferences. The Yarmouth 
Register of Aug. 31 gives the extract. 


North Truro. — The Sunday-school convention 
of the North Barnstable District will be held at 


the Union Church, North Truro, Thursday, 
Sept. 12. 
Provincetown, Centenary Church. — Rev. G. A. 


Grant, the pastor, has become a proficient chalk- 
talker,and isin demand. His own school en- 
joys his efforts frequently. The W. C.T. U. 
have requested him to give a chalk talk in their 
interest. Rev. W. D. Wilkinson, of Truro, is 
engaged to sing. 


Plymouth. — The Epwortb League has arranged 
a fine course of entertainments forthe fall. The 
“ Temple Quartet ” have the first night. 


Taunton, Central Church.—A very hearty 
welcome met the pastor, Rev. C. A. Stenhouse, 
and family on return from vacation. The par- 
sonage was open, and a splendid dinner ready to 
serve awaited their coming. The larder was 
filled, so that no want appeared unsatisfied for 
several days. (‘Two is ‘‘several.””) Miss L. 
Clayton and Mrs. F. E. Grinnell did the honors 
of the occasion. A good spiritual interest has 
been maintained all summer in the Epworth 
League, which held “ twilight” meetings in 
August in union with the vestry services. Mr. 
Stenhouse preached at the County Jail, Sunday, 
Sept.1.on making “ Right Decisions.” A few 
days after, one of the prisoners wrote him, and 
on being visited declared he desired to see if he 
had enough manhood left to make sucha “ de- 
cision.”” The sheriff of Bristol! County, Mr. 
Wright, is closing eighteen years of successful 
administration. He has heen an incorruptible 
official and no criticism against him can be 
made. His record is clean. He had the courage 
to prevent the crowd from seeing Richardson, 
the wife-murderer, hanged. He is famous for 
right action in the Lizzie Borden trial. There 
is a very strong feeling in the county in favor of 
his becoming his own successor again. - 

CARL. 


Norwich District. 


Rev. L. B. Codding finds the first year of his 
pastorate openin with many encouraging 
signs at Mysticand Noank. At the latter place 
8 persons were received to probation in July; 2 
were received in full membership in August. A 
new organ worth $1,800 bas been recently = 
chased at Mystic. By the courtesy of Prof. Wm. 
O. Brewster it was secured from Geo. 8. Hutch- 
ins at a very favorable price. The Prefessor is a 
Mystic boy. His mother was a member of our 
church, and his late revered father was for years 
a class-leader there. A change in business loca- 
tion caused the firm to offer this pew organ, 
with oak case, 2 manual, 18 yw 27 pedals, for 
$1,250. Two brethren, Daniel Pocher and Ran- 
dall Browne, assumed the financia! responsi bili- 
ty, and the organ was putin. Thursday, Aug. 1, 
a grand recital was given, by which $/5 wes 
cleared. Mrs. Ira F. Noyes was the soloist. A 
male quartet, composed of Messrs. Riley, Brown, 
Bucklyn and Sparks, assisted. Prof. Brewster 
presided at the organ. He serves the church as 
organist during his vacation, and many are at- 
tracted to the services by the music. 


Temperance interests are receiving much at- 
tention in various parts of the State. The in- 
tolerable character of the liquor saloon is in- 
creasingly recognized. A new feature in the law 
takes effect at the coming election: The vote on 
the license question must be on an official ballot 
and in an envelope to be legal. Particular atteu- 
tion should be given to this matter, leet mis- 
takes occur. v. J. H. James is doing efficient 
service in the cause. He is unceasingly active. 
His Sunday engagements fil! all dates to the end 
of the year. His illustrated temperance lecture 
is highly appreciated. At the encampment of 
the State militia at Niantic he was present and 
gave all possible attention to the interests of the 
troops in these respects Y. 


Providence District. 


Mathewson St., Providence. — The founda- 
tion for the new church is nearly comeeee, 
and the building will be pushed as rapidiy as 
possible in the hope of occupying the vestry in 
April, 1896. The services were held for a few 
Sundays in the Unitarian Church on the oppo- 
site side of the street. For the past month 
union services have been held with the Broad- 
way Charch, but in future regular services will 
be held in Savoy Hall, which is situated direct - 
ly adjoining the new church. Pastor Kaufman 
bas returned from his vacation and is hopeful 
and enthusiastic in his work. 


Wanskuck. — This charge has been a mission 
for nearly eight years, holding its services in an 
inconvenient and unattractive ball. Its growth 
has been very slow, although it is in a growing 
part of the city and there are no churches near- 
er than a mile away. Rev. D. L. Brown, who is 
supplying the charge, attributes its lack of suc- 
cess to the place where the services are held, 
and is doing his best to secure a chapel on an 
eligible lot, with good prospect of success. 


Trinity. — Rev. J. M. Taber sent a tender but 
tanpirion ‘pastoral letter to his people from As- 
quam Lake, N. dated Aug. 28. His closing 
words will be read with interest by all who 
know him. He says: “ My health is improving. 
I feel stronger in dy and calmer in mind. I 
row, ride, bathe, walk and rest. In all this you 
are associated. You have become part, and a 
large part. of my life. You are essential to me. 
Iam constantly feeling the blending influences 








of your prayers, and the benefits of your kind- 
ness. Ican only hope that these days of separa- 
tion shall make me more efficient in serving you 
on my return.” Rev. Dr. Blakeslee began his 

storate of ‘Trinit for the remainder of Mr. 

ber’s vacation, Sunday, Sept. 1, and was 
on by an appreciative congregation. The 
a nw are well attended and well sus- 
aine 


Edgewood. -— This church was started as a mis- 
sion about the same time as that at Wanskuck, 
but its growth has been wonderful, and now it 
seems likely to become one of the best charges 
in Providence. The new brick chapel in process 
of erection will be beautiful and convenient. 
The people are full of enthusiasm and are hop- 
ing to dedicate their new church home before 
Christmas. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Streeter, 
spent his vacation at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Places Worth Looking After. — There are nu- 
merous suburbs of the city of Providence which 
are growing — — Auburn, Arlington, Cor- 
liss Heights, ashington Park, Auburndale, 
and many others. he City Evangelization 
Union will do well to look over these places, 
and, if practicable, secure a place for Method- 
ist services. As the pulation moves into 
these suburban places, Methodism must move 
with it. NEMO. 





Maine Conference. 
Augusta District. 


East Livermore Camp-meeting commenced 
Aug. 26 and closed Sept. 2, as appointed. The 
frequent showers gave freshness and beauty to 
the grove. The fencing of the ground, com- 
menced a year ago, has been completed. Bya 
little change in the angle of the seats they have 
been made perfectly comfortable. As they are 
movable ana are placed under cover the rest of 
the year, they solve the difficult problem of 
seating camp-grounds with seats always bright 
and adjustable to any part of the ground or 
chapels. The order was excellent. The officers 
and executive committee were obliging and 
efficient. The preaching was spiritual and di- 
rect, and was followed with most earnest, faith- 
ful work in the stand, the altar, and through 
the grounds. The laborers had a mind to work, 
and their labors were crowned with success. It 
is difficult to state the number converted and 
the number entering a higher Christian life, but 
it was the general verdict that there was more 
fruitage than had been seen here for many years. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female Col- 
lege. — The term commenced Aug. 27. The 
number of students is about the same as last 
term. The campus a cut with a lawn- 
mower and the flower plots artistically arranged 
upon it add much to the beauty of the grounds. 
The faculty is the same as Jast year save Miss 
Davis, the preceptress, who is away for a few 
months on atour to France and Germany en- 
joying a needed rest and at the same time avail- 
ing herself of rare facilities for perfecting her- 
self in the colloquial features of the languages 
she has taught so efficiently for years. Her 
place is filled during her pid absence 
with great acceptance by Miss E. J. Beede,a 
former teacher in the Seminary. Professcr 
Caldwell bas returned refreshed and strength 
ened from his eg pene trip, and Professor 
Trefethen from his Western trip. The trustecs 
atarecent meeting arranged for a vigorous ef- 
fort to cancel the indebtedness remaining on 
account of the introduction of steam-heating 
and the completion of Ricker Hall. Also plans 
are maturing to celebrate in an appropriate 
manner at the next Commencement the 75ch an- 
niversary of the founding of the school. The 
term is opening very pleasantly with a fine class 
of students. he religious meetings are very 
spiritual and well attended. L. 





East Maine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


The Rockland District Epworth League Con- 
vention was held on Aug. 19 and 20at Nobleboro, 
the district camp-ground, in connection with 
the camp-meeting, and proved to be one of 
the most attractive features of the exercises of 
the week. Its success was mainly due to the 
presiding elder, Rev. W. W. Ogier, who pro- 
posed the gathering. Under his leadership the 
executive committee were able to create a feel- 
ing of interest inthe movement among the va- 
rious Leagues of the district. The convention 
was fortunate in securing for Monday evening 
the services of Rev. Dr. C. W. Parsons, of Port- 
land, who beld the large audience interested in 
his delineation of the character and possibili- 
ties of ‘“‘ The Average Man.” The tenor of the 
lecture was spiritual and inspiring. At its 
close the District League organized by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, Rev. 
N. R. Pearson; vice-presidents, T. C. Dickens, 
L. 8. Robinson, Geo. Jepson, Miss Georgie 
Pratt; recording secretary, L.C. Vannah; cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer, Rev. 5S. A. 
Bender; Junior superintendent, Rev. C. L. 
Banghart ; executive cominittee, Presiding Elder 
Ogier, Rev. D. B. Phelan, Rev. T. 8. Ross, F. W. 
Jackson, Miss Blanche "Marshall. Eighty- -two 
delegates were registered. 

Tuesday was devoted to revival efforts. Ip the 
morning Rev. 8. T. Westhater, of Bath, 
preached a sermon marked for ite spiritual fer- 
vor anc intensity of thought from Jer. 20: 9 
In the afternoon Rey. C.8. Cummings, of Au- 
gusta, formerly a member of this Conference, 
preached a sermon from John 14: 2, which was 
unique in its expression of thought and pathos. 
In the evening Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of Rock- 
land, preached from 1 Kings 2: 2,a sermon noble 
and inspiring in its ideal of Christian character. 
Rev. U. L. Banghart bad charge of the Junior 
League hour. The convention was a success 
along all lines. ° 





Vermont Conference. 


St. Johnsbury District. 


Jay.— The church at this place has received a 
new coat of paint,and also been otherwise im- 
proved. 


Newport.— Our church property at this point 
has been still further improved by a neat gran- 
ite curbing around the lot. Rev. Dr. Cooper 
and his people are happy and prosperous. 


Lyndonville. The very generous collection 
of nearly $125, which was taken at one of the 
closing sessions of the recent camp-meeting, 
will materially augment the church building 
fund. The society at this —, greatly needs 
better material accommodations 


Epworth Herald. —St. Johnsbury comes out 
in a blaze of glory in the last issue of this en- 
terprising periodical. This is owing to the 
thoughtfulness and zeal of Rev. J. A. Steele and 


dauguter of that place, who prepared a surprise 
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for the Conferenze in general, and that town in 
particular, in the “write up” in anticipa- 
tion of the coming First General Conference 
District Convention. By an unfortunate mis- 
take a fine half-tone cut of the elegant and 


costly North Congregational Church was la- 
beled as representing the First Methodist 


Churebh of St. Johnsbury. Messrs. Tyrie and 
Hamilton were taken by surprise to find their 
faces staring at them from the number; but, as 
the likenesses are fairly good, they have con- 
cluded to follow the example of Dr. Goucher, 
of the Woman's College of Baltimore, and not 
sue for damages. 


Island Pond. — Pastor Howe is using the uni- 
form revival subjects for the first four Sundays 
in a and will endeavor to bring his 
church into line for its share of the work which 
the elder wishes to see accomplished on the 
whole district; and the able and efficient lay- 
men of the quarterly conference heartily co-op- 
erate with him in this campaign. 


Coventry. Rev. J. T. M. Stephens has gone 
to Evanston, UL, to spend a year in stud 
Northwestern Unive reity. The charge fo being 
supplied by different pastors, some of them 
coming as candidates for a permanent supply. 


Williamstown, 
work in laying the foundations of his “ Solid 
Rock" Methodist church in the quarry dis- 
trict, doing much of the work with his own 
hands. The days of heroism are by no means 
passed. 


Albany. — This charge also swings into line itn 
the revival topics for September, and Pastor 
Donaldson is full of zeal and earnestness in his 
endeavors to follow up the work of the camp- 
meeting, and kindle a beacon-light which shall 
eucourage the brethren elsewhere. 


Hardwick. — The attendance at the morning 
services has been steadily increasing, and for 
the month of August was 225 
erage foratown of that size. Great credit is 
due Rev. W.8S. Smithers for his untiring labors 
and faithful pastoral work. He is to lecture on 
* Glimpses from Lookout Mountain,’ at Barre, 
Sept. 20. It would be a good thing for other 
charges to secure the delivery of this lecture, 
which will givea graphic picture of the great 
International Epworth League Convention at 
Chattanooga. 


Our Deaconess. — Miss Genevieve Gates, the 
deaconess now in the em 
W. H. M. 8., has been 
the various camp- meetings, 


winning many 


friends by her quiet and winsome methods of | 


leading souls to Christ. Mrs. Ella C. Elmer, of 
Lower Cahot,is the official to whom applications 
for Miss Gates’ services as an evange Ae should 
be made. 


St. Johnsbury. — Rev. T. Tyrie has begun the 
Sunday evening campaign, giv ing this fall a se- 
ries of lectures to young ladies. Mr. Tyrie has 
achieved a most marked success along many 
lines in his pastorate at St. Johnebury, chief 
among these being the crowded houses which 
attend the Sunday evening preaching service. 
Nothing like it has ever before been seen in the 
Conference, and the constituency and useful- 
ness of Grace Church have been very materially 
increased since his advent as pastor. 


North Danville. — Rev. M. H. Smith Is now in 
vigorous health, and he has opened up a school- 
house appointment which gives every promise 
of success. 


Cabot. — Mrs. Laura M. Moore, of Grove Hall, 
Dorchester, Mass., a missionary in India now at 
home on leave, spoke several times here lately, 
taking the morning and evening service one 
Sunday during the absence of Pastor Dixon. 
Much missionary enthusiasm, some money, and 
also several boxes of trinkets and supplies for 
the India work, were the result of her stay 
among friends in that place. 


Groton. — Pastor Boutwell, not content with 
taking charge of the work at Groton and 
—_— every other Sunday at West Groton, 

opened a new preaching appointment, on 
alternate Sundays, in « remote district. The at- 
tendance is very encouraging, several coming 
from New Hampshire to enjoy the services. 


Lectures.— The District Epworth League 
Cabinet recently voted to organize a district 


[Continued on Page 12.) 
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| The Family. 


THROUGH FIELJOS OF CORN. 
Prof. Benj. F. Leggett. 


In solemn hush of dewy morn, 

W hat glory crowns the fields of corn! 

A joy and giadness in the land 

The lithe, green ranks of beauty stand; 

Broad-acred vales from hill to hill 

The lifted plumes and tassels fill, 

W hile birds sing in the cool sweet morn 
Through fields of corn. 


Like palms that shade # hidden spring 

The reeded columns sway and sing; 

The breathing censers swing alway, 

The leafy cymbals clash and play, 

And when the breezy voices call, 

The sea-green billows rise and fall, 

And music swells end joy is born 
Throug't fields of corn. 


To fields of corn the summer brings 
The rustling blades, the blackbird’s wings, 
The sharded locust’s strident tune 
And idle raven’s mocking rune, 
The bobolink’s exualting strain, 
And cuckoo prophesying rain 
In low, sweet whistle in the morn 
Through fields of corn! 


In bannered fields of corn unfurled 
God grows the manna of the world; 
He waite to bring the yellow gleam, 
The harvest song, the reaper’s dream ; 
And still as through the Syrian gold 
Of Galilee, in days of old, 
He leads again this Sabbath morn 
Through fields of corn! 
Ward, Pa. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


"Tis hard at first to see it all aright; 
In vain Faith blows her trump to summon 


back 
Her scattered troop; yet, through the clouded 
lass 
ft our own bitter tears, we learn to look 
Undazzied on the kindness of God’s face; 
Karth is too dark, and Heaven alone shines 
through. 


James Russell Lowell, 
. e . 

Life is too short to nurse one’s misery. 
Hurry across the lowlands that you may 
spend more time on the mountain tops. — 
Phillips Brooke. 


Spiritual serenity is spiritual strength. It 
comes in by no softness of sentiment, but 
by thorough work. 
emboldens and energizes the whole soul. — 
Bishop F. D. Huntington. 


The dwelling and the working must go 
together. If we are indeed dwelling with 
the King, we shall be working for Him, too, 
as we have opportunity. — Frances R. Hav- 
ergal, 

When you feel gloomy, work. Do some- 
thing. Oh, work, work! Don’t think of 
misery. Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘I have lived 
long enough to know that the great secret 
of human happiness is, never to sufier your 
energies to stagnate.’’ — Anon. 


— . 
Give happiness. What if thy heart be sad ? 
Dry thine own eyes to wipe another’s tears. 


In this good world there are so many biers 
Carried by souls in blackest raiment clad, 
Souls dazed by desolation and half-mad, 

Mourning their dead— dead hopes, dead 

joys, dead years — 

Blind to the star that every midnight cheers, 
Deaf to the song that makes each murning 

giad. 


Give spicy blooms where flowers never grow, 
Give food where starving hearts fight fate’s 
decree, 
Give rest where tired bands and feet drag slow, 
Give sight to eyes too full of tears to see, 
Give music where sweet trumpets never blow, 
Give happipess, and joy shall garment thee. 


Emma C. Down, in Congregationalist. 


in the heart of Florida is the celebrated | 


‘* Silver Spring,’’ whose crystal waters are 
so clear thata coin lying at the bottom is as 
distinctly visible as if lying in your hand. 
The spring, which is forty feet deep, sends 
forth a stream that amounts to more than 
a hundred hogsheads in a minute. The 
creek that flows out is always full, and is 
undiminished by any midsummer drouth. 
We cannot see whence this wonderful 
spring issues. Its source is hidden; but it 
yields a constant and copious supply of pure 
and clear and delicious water. Yesterday 
I watched a magnificent “ White Star” 
steamship moving majestically down the 
harbor. It was driven with a force that 
will carry 13,000 tons through the ocean 
waves at a tremendous speed, and put that 
giant ship at the Liverpool wharf in less 
than a week! I could not see the propelling 
force; that was hidden down in the coal- 
bunkers and in the furnaces glowing to a 
white heat. 

These two physical facts illustrate the 
spiritual life of every true, zealous, and 
consecrated Christian. He has a constant 
inward supply of grace. He has the power 
to resist temptations which overcome other 
people, and to advance steadily in the path 
of duty. This grace is supplied to him, and 
this power belongs to him pp ye 
his life is “‘hid with Christ.”” None the 
less is it a real life from its being invisible; 
and the reality is evidenced by the outward 


It comes by a faith that | 


and visible results. As the flowing “ spring”’ 
and the swift pay steamer both attest 
interior supply and interior power, so the 
outflowing words and deeds, and the spirit- 
ual progress of the believer, prove that his 
life a hid with Jesus. The moving hands of 
the face of my watch are the evidence of 
a meeerine. Happy art thou, my broth- 
er, if thy neighbors can detect in thy out- 
ward, every-day conduct the proof that 
thy inward life is fed from heaven ! — The- 
odore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


“ As is the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so 
is my Beloved among the sons.” 

Whatever the primal significance of the 
Song of Solomon, these words are the ex- 
pression of our love for our Lord. Against 
the background of flowerless firs the old 
orchard stands out a picture in pink and 
white, its loveliness heightened by the con- 
trast with its surroundings. No poet sings 
the praises of the pine in May, for it is not 
the tree of the wood, but the one tree of 
the orchard, that defies all competition 
then. Other masters excite our admiration 
when they stand alone or against the back- 

ound of their own kind, but when 

rought into comparison with the One who 
was fairer in His celestial life than all the 
sons of men, we say of Christ: ‘‘ As the ap- 
ple tree among the trees of the wood, so is 
~ Beloved among the sons.”’ 
ut the apple tree is almost as famous 
for its shade as forits bloom. Each ser- 
rated leaf with its dark n upper surface, 
polished as with wax, and ite silky under sur- 
face, silver gray in ite downy perfection, is 
a study by itself; but in the mass whata 
refuge from the heat of summer and the 
glare of a July sun! So is our Beloved a 
refuge from the heat of life, and “ under 
His shadow is our great delight.’’ Others 
may charm us in their measure, but He 
alone protects us from the arrows of life’s 
t 


at. 

And not the less does the apple tree re- 
mind us of our Redeemer in that beside 
beauty and rest it furnishes refreshment. 
The magnolia may spread all its creamy 
disks, but it can offer us no food. The 
cedar may interpose its sweeping branches 
between us and the sky, but it offers no 
store of sugar and spice for our cellars. 
No boy who in his boyhood marked off the 
months by the change from Harvest — 
to Gillyflower and Pippin and Spitzenberg 
and so on to Winter Russets, ever found 
any other fruit to take the place of what 

ew in the home orchard. And thus for 

auty, for shade, and for sustenance, ‘‘ As 
is the apple tree among the trees of the 
wood, so is my Beloved among the sons.” 
Interior. 








Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
Ix. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
G, E. Walsh. 


RCHITECTURE has been defined as 
ai “ frozen music.”” Some of our mod- 
ean houses might suggest this idea, and 
others just the reverse — “ frozen discord.” 
.laa ging from the ugly appearance of many 
houses in our cities and country, one is jus- 
tified in concluding that they were either 
doeigiied by builders who did not under- 
stand the first elements of true architect- 
ure, or by architects who had no natural 
gift for t heir calling. 

Architecture is an art more than a science 
or trade. It requires the artistic gift, a 
sense of proportion, and an appreciation of 
beauty inallits forms. Woman, as the true 
king of the inousehold, naturally under- 
stands the value of convenient arrangement 
of rooms, closets and halls, but it does not 
follow that she is a born architect. Unless 
she possess a further gift for artistically de- 
signing and sketching the ideas of house- 
hold beauty that may occur to her, she may 
prove a failure in this profession, although 
a good housekeeper and esthetic lover of 
the beg utiful. 

No profession has been invaded more 
generally by woman than that of architect- 
ure, and it seems to be more legitimately 
her field than either the law, medicine, or 
politics. In this line of work she has ample 
field for 4 eveloping and using her sense of 
beauty am 1 usefulness. The work is pleas- 
ant in the .extreme, and also remunerative 
to those wh © stand well upin the profes- 
sion. For designing a large house the 
architect rec eives not only good pay, buta 
fair amount o. f fame which helps her in the 
profession. i “requently beginners submit 
designs for no ¢ ‘ompensation other than the 
advertisement which the work gives to 
them. There ie considerable competition 
in the work, amd the beginner has many 
discomagements to encounter. It is the 
sane as in all oti ‘rT professions. One good 
job may bring fame and plenty of work at 
good prices. A touilder of a fine mansion 
cannot afford to tmast the designing to an 
amateur who knc ws little or nothiag about 
her work. 

The first essential for success in this line 
of wor) is to mast ur the fundamental prin- 
eiples of the art by studying under some 
good :architect. 








take women into their offices at nominal 





M‘any firms are willing to | 


| 


} wages of a few dollars a week to give them 


an opportunity to study. The work re- 
quired of them all tends toward helping 
them in their study. A little office work 
may be required of them, but if one has any 
talent for drawing, she will soon be given 
plain line-drawings to make. In this way 
the hand is gradually taught the skill re- 
quired of it. The eye begins to appreciate 
perspective and beauty on paper. At the 
same time a woman’s practical knowledge 
of the needs of a family in the house will 
always come in for a share of attention. 
Undoubtedly, many of the best ideas that 
have been generally adopted in houses for 
convenience and comfort were originally 
suggested by women. A man may havea 
more practical knowledge of bricks, stones, 
timber and mortar, but a woman can always 
give him points upon the best arrangement 
of rooms. 

The work of building up a trade after hav- 
ing mastered the art is not so easy a mat- 
ter. The best way is to submit designs in 
competition whenever possible. It will 
hurt no one to have them rejected, but 
each new one wil) bring home some practi- 
cal lesson or suggestion. A great many 
builders request architects to submit de- 
signs, andin this work the beginner has a 
fair show to put her talents to a test. 

The amount paid for a design varies all 
the way from a few dollars up to many bun- 
dreds. A great many architects combine 
the work of general superintendent of con- 
struction with that of designing the build- 
ings. Frequently one member of the firm 
is a practical builder, and the other a pro- 
fessional architect. By combining the two 
trades in one they give a clear estimate of 
the cost of building, and carry out the de- 
sign in every particular without bothering 
the owner. The prices paid for their de- 
signs are never known outside of their own 
office. The profits derived from the con- 
tract in erecting the building are large 
enough to pay them to throw in the design 
for nothing. 

A woman architect can never do this 
double work so successfully alone, but by 
combining her talents with those of some 
practical builder she can make the way 
easy. Very often a builder lacks the train- 
ing and artistic gifts required for putting 
up a handsome structure, and it is to his 
advantage to associate in some way with a 
skilled architect. He is more apt to secure 
contracts, and also to give aclearer esti- 
mate of the cost. Many women architects 
today are making good livings by thus de- 
signing all of the buildings that certain 
contractors put up. After receiving the 
general ideas of the cost of the proposed 
new building, they try to make the most 
effective house or cottage possible out of it. 
In this work a practical knowledge of the 
cost of building materials is a great help. One 
makes a mistake to be contented with only 
a partial knowledge of everything connect- 
ed with building. The more an architect 
knows about the intricate methods of con- 
structing every part of the house, the more 
satisfaction she will give in making designs 
and estimates. The ideal architect, wheth- 
er man or woman, is one who can, after 
consulting with the owner, go ahead and 
submit proper designs, give estimates of 
the cost, and then superintend the building 
from the start to the finish. 

Another point frequently ignored by 
many so-called architects is a proper study 
of ancient and modern architecture. Near- 
ly all our modern houses are a combination 
of ancient systems of architecture, and un- 
less one knows intimately the history of the 
various systems, she is apt to make palpable 
blunders that will injure her reputation. In 
these days when money is lavishly spent 
upon house building and decoration, it is 
not possible for an architect to take first 
rank in the profession without knowing 
thoroughly the past as well as the present 
of his art. It is quite essential, therefore, 
that every woman architect should study 
the Greek, Gothic, Byzantine, Roman, and 
other systems of architecture, all of which 
have left their indelible impress upon our 
present-day systems. In ancient times 
more study was probably given to this art 
than today, and each nation had its charac- 
teristic style of architecture. Our modern 
method is to appropriate from each, and 
combine and add to each some new ideas. 
It would be a costly error, however, to mix 
the Roman and Gothic in such a way as to 
offend those of good taste. The only way 
to avoiJ such mistakes is to read and study 
the history of the past, and to familiarize 
oneself with all of the details of the vari- 
ous systems. Not only will such an accu- 
rate knowledge prevent mistakes in design- 
ing, but it will often suggest new ideas and 
combinations of great beauty. Many of the 
systems little known about today recall 





ideas that become instantly popular. 
Among books that would be useful to read 
in connection with this study there are none 
better than “‘ Byzantine Architecture,” by 
Texier and Pullan, published in London in 
1864; “ Ecclesiastical Art in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,’”’ by Liibke; Ruskin’s 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture; ” Fergus- 
son’s “‘ History of Architecture; ” Sharpe's 
“ History of Egypt; ’’ and Guhl and Koner’s 
“Life of the Greeks and Romans.” The 
study can even be pursued further in de- 
tail by consulting more technical works 
published in more recent times. 


New York City. 





HELEN DWIGHT’S VACATION. 


Miss Anna Breed. 


ic ELEN DWIGHT is book-keeper for 
. Loring & Winslow, leather dealers in 
Boston. As she was leaving the store Fri- 
day afternoon of the first week in August’ 
Mr. Winslow said to her, — 

“Miss Dwight, you may take the last two 
weeks of this month for your vacation, and 
Ihope you will be able to enjoy a delight- 
fal trip to some pleasant place.” 

Helen thanked him and started on her 
walk to the Union Station to take the train 
for her home in Medway. As she wended 
her way toward the station she began 
thinking what plans she could make for her 
vacation. During the winter she had 
passed through a long and serious illness 
which was so expensive she realized she 
had no money to spend for a summer out 
ing except a few day-trips to places of in- 
terest near home. 

“ Well, I shall have my time,” she said to 
herself, ‘“‘and I can enjoy the quiet of my 
own room, can help mother about the 
house, can make calls and take long walks 
in this charming village, and read delight 
ful books.”’ 

At the thought of having time to read, an 
idea flashed suddenly into her mind, and 
she exclaimed, almost audibly: ‘Now | 
know what to do! I will get some lovely 
books on English travels at the Public Li- 
brary and I shall have quiet hours in the 
seclusion of my room, or out under the 
trees, to read them, and enjoy in imagina- 
tion a trip to the dear mother country.” 

So Helen got Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd’s 
“Cathedral Days in Southern England,” 
William H. Riding’s “In the Land of Lorna 
Doone,” and William Winter’s ** Shakes- 
peare’s England,” and nearly every day in 
her vacation she took an hour or two to 
read the delightful excursions vividly de- 
scribed by these excellent writers. 

Mr. Riding took her to the land of Lorna 
Doone and the places mentioned in that 
fascinating story, to quaint Cornwall, on a 
coaching trip out from London to Warwick 
and Kenilworth. But best of all was his 
chapter on the Yorkshire coast; and Helen 
read and re-read his description of Whitby 
until she could plainly see in her “‘ mind’s 
eye” the old village situated on the bold, 
rocky coast by the German Ocean, the 
queer houses painted red and blue, and the 
old grey ruins of St. Hilda’s Abbey, where 
the famous Abbess Hilda ruled whose coun- 
sel was sought by bishops and kings, and 
where the first English poetry “ burst from 
Caedmon’s lips.’’ 

Mrs. Dodd’s lovely trip with her husband 
in a carriage through Southern England 
was even more delightful than Mr. Riding’s 
book. She visited the cathedrals of Chi- 
chester, Winchester, Salisbury, Wells, and 
Exeter, beside the charming villages situ- 
ated along the way. It was a dreamy, quiet 
afternoon when, sitting under the trees in a 
grove of hemlocks near her home, Helen 
read Mrs. Dodd’s chapter on the famous 
old city of Winchester, and her vivid de- 
scription of her first visit to the splendid 
cathedral one evening when the “ stupen- 
dous outlines seemed almost to touch the 
stars that were coming out to light it.”’ 

The last few days of her vacation she 
read Mr. Winter’s “‘ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land; ”’ and his sympathetic description of 
hours spent in Westminster Abbey, and his 
almost ideal sketch of the church and 
churchyard of Stoke Pogis where Grey 
composed his immortal Elegy, were fixed 
in her mind. 

The first Monday of September found her 
at her desk again. It was true she had not 
been away from home, but in her memory 
she retained pictures of lovely rural land- 
scapes, splendid sunsets, grand ocean views, 
old castles, ruined abbeys, famous cathe- 
drals, and valuable historical information. 
And she felt a stronger attachment to, and 
deeper interest in, England which Haw- 
thorne so aptly calls “‘ our old home.” 


Lynn, Mass. 
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BETWEEN THE DAYS. 


Between the days — the weary days — 

He drops the darkness and the dews; 
Over tired eyes His hand He lays 

And strength, and hope, and lite renews. 
Thank God for rest between the days! 


Else who could bear the battle’s stress, 

Or who withstand the tempest’s shocks; 
Who thread the dreary wilderness 

Among the pitfalls and the rocks, 

Came not the night with folded flocks ? 


The white light scorches; and the plain 
Stretches before us, parched with heat. 

But, by and by, the fierce beams wane; 
And lo! the night-fall, cool and sweet, 
With dews to bathe the aching feet! 


For He remembereth our frame! 
Ever for this I render praise. 

Oh, tender Master, slow to blame 
The falterer on life’s stony ways, 
Abide with us — between the days! 


—EmMA HERRICK WEED, in Independent. 





HELEN KELLER. 


T has been my great privilege (for so I must 
regard it) to meet, within the last few 
months, Helen Keller, the marvelous deaf and 
dumb and blind girl, of whom I had so often 
heard. Helen is now fourteen years of age, a 
pretty, well-developed, healthy girl whom, if 
one should chance to meet heron the street, 
one would never imagine to be blind, so easily 
and gracefully does she walk. For those who 
have not already heard of her a brief outline of 
her life may prove of interest. 

She was born in 1880, in Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
Like other children, she possessed al! her facul- 
ties, and to quote her own words, from a sketch 
written by herself: “The beginning of my 
life was very simple,and very much like the 
beginning of every other little life, for I could 
see and hear when I first came to live in this 
beautiful world. I like to think I lived with 
God in the beautiful somewhere before I came 
here, and that is why Il always knew God loved 
me, even when I had forgotten Him.” 

At nineteen months a severe illness came to 
her,and when the fever left she could neither 
hear nor see. Fortunately her father had suffi- 
cient means to do everything in his power to as- 
sist and to educate her,and when Helen was 
six years old her teacher came to her from Dr. 
Anagnos’ school, in Boston. Helen’s story, as 
told by herself, is most beautiful, and her prog- 
ress in acquiring the deaf-mute alphabet was 
astounding. In two weeks after Miss Sullivan, 
the teacher, arrived she had learned eighteen or 
twenty words, the method being to have the 
word spelled to her on her fingers, at the same 
time touching the object which the word repre- 
sented. Then came the putting words together 
to form sentences. This was done by giviug 
Helen slips of card-board, on which words were 
printed in raised letters. To quote Helen again, 
for she tells her story so much better than any 
one else can: “I very quickly learned that 
printed words stood for things. I had a frame 
in which [ could arrange the words so that they 
would make little sentences, and before I ever 
arranged sentences in the frame I used to make 
them with objects. I would find the slips of 
paper which represented ‘ Doll is on the bed,’ 
and place them on the objects, thus making a 
sentence.’’ 

On the ist of May of that year she was able 
to read her first book, and since then books 
have been her loving companions. And so this 
marvelous child went on, from day to day, in- 
creasing her store of knowledge, never weary- 
ing of study,and never uttering a complaint, 
although she fully realized that she was not 
like other children. To illustrate her industry 
I quote again, this time from a letter which she 
has just sent me, and in which she says: “ But 
I must stop now, for it is time for my lessons. 
The days are never long enough. There is so 
much to do and to learn and to be.’’ 

After a while Helen went to Boston, and there 
she made many dear friends, among them Dr. 
Holmes and Mr. Whittier, and, best of all, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks, whose correspondence 
with her was published not long ago in St. 
Nicholas. It was through him that she first 
learned to know of a Divine Being, and he 
taught her,as he only could, somewhat of the 
mystery of life and death. Now Helen is in 
New York, learning, or rather perfecting her- 
self in, articulation, for she was taught to speak 
some time ago. Her voice is not yet quite nat- 
ural, but one ‘can easily understand every word 
she utters, and, most wonderful of all, she com- 
prehends every word said to her simply by plac- 
ing her fingers on the speaker’s lips. In meet- 
ing her it is almost impossible to believe that 
she does not hear and see, so quickly does her 
face respond to anything said to her. She feels 
what is being done all about her, and she often 
reads one’s thoughts before they find utterance. 

Absolutely unconscious of self, with a per- 
fectly healthy mind and body, she comes to us 
like a soul fresh from the hands of God. Never 
having heard of toil, she leads a happy life. 
Her greatest pleasure is in meeting people; next 
to that she most enjoys flowers and trees. She 
has been taught to write, which she does beau- 
tifully, using paper with raised lines. She like- 
wise uses three different type-writing machines 
with great facility. French is also one of her 
many accomplishments. One day, sitting in 
our library, she said, apropos of nothing, 
“ What a quantity of books there are here! ”’ 
Her teacher explained this by saying she 
taought Helen smelt the leatherandink. But 
the child will never acknowledge that she does 
so. Two or three friends, hitherto unknown to 
Helen, had come to meet her. Among them 


were Mr. Howells and “ Mark Twain.” I said, 
“ Helen, you enjoy meeting strangers, I know,” 
when she instantly replied, “‘ Yes, but there are 
no strangers here!”” Who could have said a 
more graceful thing ? 

Helen’s instinct is to love everybody. She is 
very affectionate and demonstrative, and she 
says: ‘“‘My life is full of happiness. Every 
day brings me some new joy,some fresh token 
of love from distant friends, until in the full- 
ness of my glad heart I cry, ‘ Love is every- 
thing, and God is love.’”’ A little incident which 
touched us all with its pathos was when a little 
child who was playing about the room seated 
himself next her, and she, reaching out her 
hand and placing it on his hair, said, ‘‘ Golden; 
how pretty it is!” 

She is undoubtedly, in her way, the greatest 
wonder of her age, and one feels that there is no 
limit to the possibilities of her progress in 
knowledge. Miss Sullivan is her devoted friend, 
and is as remarkable in her way as is the pupil! 
herself. Such patience and such devotion are 
most uncommon. She never leaves Helen. She 
reads to her long books, like “ Ivanhoe,”’ spelling 
out on her fingers every word. She has taught 
her poetry this way. Some one in the room re- 
marked, ‘“ How terrible it would be if anything 
happened to separate Miss Sullivan and Helen! ”’ 
whereupon the child, who, of course, could not 
have heard what was said, put her arms about 
Miss Sullivan’s neck and kissed her, knowing 
instinctively the drift of the conversation. 
Science finds it difficult to account for Helen’s 
proficiency and knowledge of everything 
which she neither sees nor feels nor hears, and 
the greatest skeptic is forced to believe that 
there is some divine power which controls her. 
Verily the age of miracies is not passed. 
ELEANOR V. HUTTON, in Harper's Bazar. 





About Women. 
—— A new occupation for women has been de- 
vised in Aix-la-Chapelle, where they are em- 
ployed as letter-carriers. Their uniform is a 


black frock belted with yellow, and a flat glazed 
hat with a yellow band. 


—— Miss Mary Turner, a talented young col- 
ored girl, formerly of Indianapolis, but now of 
New Orleans, has made an excellent miniature 
bust of Frederick Douglass, which is being cast 
in bronze, and will be exhibited at the Atlanta 
Exposition. 


—— Lady Lytton, the widow of ‘“‘ Owen Mer- 
edith,” has been so straitened in circumstances 
since her husband’s death that Queen Victoria 
has appointed her to an office at court by which 
she may at least be sure of her support. The 
late poet invested nearly all his money in spec- 
ulations that turned out badly. 


—— Mrs. John P. St. Johan, wife of the famous 
Prohibition ex-governor, is at present, and has 
been for some time, superintending the engi- 
neering and other work of constructing a tunnel 
ina gold mine at Cripple Creek, in which her 
husband has a controlling interest. 


—— Miss Florence Nightingale, at the age of 
seventy-four, is enjoying excellent health. She 
is said to be a rich woman, having, beside some 
private means, the £50,000 publicly subscribed 
for her by the English people at the close of the 
Crimean War. Quite recently she confided to 
a friend her intention to settle the money as a 
trust, the interest to be devoted to nursing 
wounded soldiers, should her country ever again 
be engaged in a war with a European power. 


——In cycling the elegant woman does not 
coast, neither does she race. Rapidity of move- 
ment she considers neither conducive to grace 
nor asevincing good style. On the contrary, 
she sits erect, with elbows well in, gliding along 
slowly and with so little body motion that loss 
of dignity is not thought of in her connection. 
She does not wear her skirt so short as to attract 
attention when she dismounts. In fact, in 
everything connected with the wheel her move- 
ments are so quiet and unobtrusive as to excite 
the admiration of the onlooker instead of the 
derision so frequently accorded. ‘“ Repose is 
always elegance,and rapidity on the wheel is 
quite the reverse.” — Forum. 





COLOR SCHEME FOR SMALL HOUSE. 


OW tew people, when furnishing a smal! 
| | house or flat, remember that old blue is 
one of the happiest colors to choose for a foun- 
dation, writes Frances Ann Hoadley in the Sep- 
tember Ladies’ Home Journal. In a house 
where, as 4 rule, all the rooms open into one an- 
other, especial care must be taken to preserve 
harmony. It is better then to select one color 
which shall run through all the rooms. Old 
blue is the color par excellence in such a case, 
combined with tan, gray or white for the rugs, 
while the same scheme prevails in the heavy 
draperies. 

A lovely little house in mind has a parlor and 
library in one. The large rug, covering the 
greater part of the room, is old biue and gray. 
In front of the fireplace is a long, light gray fur 
one. A broad, low lounge is covered with dark 
gray. It is always better to cover a lounge ina 
solid color,as it takes more kindly to the pillows 
of endless hues. The large dining-room rug is 
old blue and tan, with smalier rugs of tawny 
brown. The bedroom has an old blue and large 
white rug and white fur smaller ones. Let old 
blue predominate everywhere in the floor fur- 
nishings and draperies, but not to the exclu- 
sion of all other colors elsewhere, for where one 





color only is used the effect asa whole is fiat. 
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lampshades, odd bits of china and bric-a-brac, 
but with alwaysan eye to what is the proper 
color for each room. When all furnished, be 
careful to see whether all the rooms blend into 
a beautiful harmony. 

In a bedroom white enameled or bird’s-eye 
maple is exquisite where two or three pieces of 
fresh old mahogany are added. Each heightens 
the other’s beauty in a most charming manner. 
A room furnished entirely in mahogany gives a 
heavy, dismal effect, but in a parlor and library 
combined, say in a flat or smal! house, place a 
large, quaintly-carved old desk, and one of those 
highly-polished, round card-tables, and see 
what an air they give to the modern and equally 
beautiful furniture. In the dining-room a 
square mahogany table with a surface like glass, 
and even a small buffet or china-cabinet will be 
quite enough of the antique to set off everything 
else inthe room. Have exquisitely-drawn linen 
doilies, candles in rose-colored shades and a pro- 
fusion of, say, pink carnations, and you havea 
lovely lunch table. In a house the hal! should 
be a leading feature — enticing, not cold, bare 
and cheerless, repelling one from further ac- 
quaintance with the house and its mistress. A 
hall is like an introduction. 


Little Folks. 


THE LITTLE BOY IN THE HARVEST 
L 





Out in the fields in the midsummer heat, 
The reapers were busy binding the wheat, 
And the farmer looked with an anxious eye 
At tbe “ thunder caps ’’ in the western sky. 
“All hands must work now with a will,” said 
he; 
“There's a storm a-brewing up there, | see.”’ 


Then the bright-faced boy at his father’s side, 
To help bind the sheaves most patiently tried ; 
But he could not manage the work at all, 
For those willing hands were too weak and 
small. 
**T can’t do this,”’ said the brave little man, 
“So I'll give it up and do what I can.” 


The men are thirsty and far from the spring 
“It will give them a lift,”’ thought he, “to bring 
A pail of that clear, cold water, that flows 
Down the mountain side where the sweet fern 
grows.” 
And soon he was dipping his little cup 
In the mossy place where it bubbled up. 


And the joy of doing something he could 
Shone on his face as he came through the 
wood. 
** God bless the boy!” every man cried out, 
As he passed the pure, cold water about. 
’Twas peanng power —they bound the 
tain 
Just in time to save it from drenching rain. 


Then the father said that night, with a smile, 

While the mother listened with pride the 
while: 

** My boy, you helped harvest the field of wheat, 

Bringing water when we were parched with 
heat. 

Remember through life, my dear little man, 

God only bids us to do what we can.”’ 


—Svusan TEALL Perry, in N. Y. Evangelist. 





THE BLACK SATIN FAN. 


¢¢/-\ RANDMA, won’t you lend me your 

X black satin fan?” asked Elsie, 
putting her head in at the open door of 
grandma’s bedroom, where the old lady sat 
at her desk. “I want to dress up in Aunt 
Mary’s shaw! and hat, and play I’m a lady 
going to make calls. I’ve got a parasol; 
but I must have a fan, you know.”’ 

** 1’m afraid you might break the fan, my 
dear,’ said grandma; “ and I value it very 
highly.” 

* Oh, no, I won’t break it, grandma,” 
pleaded Elsie. ‘‘I’ll be so careful, and I 
can’t play without a fan.” 

“Well, you may take it, then; but be 
sure you don’t break it, and bring it back 
as soon as you are through using it,” said 
grandma, who felt sorry for Elsie because 
she had no little brothers and sisters, and 
was obliged to play alone most of the time. 
They lived a long distance from neighbors, 
and those who were nearest had no children 
of Elsie’s age. 

Elsie ran out with the fan, and put on the 
hat and shaw! she had borrowed from Aunt 
Mary. The parasol was her own, a recent 
gift from grandma. 

Elsie felt much pleased with herself as 
she walked up and down the garden paths, 
fanning herself gently, just as she had seen 
Aunt Marydo. She pretended that she had 
friends at the dog-kennel, the chicken- 
house, and the rabbit-hutch, and held long 
conversations with imaginary ladies. The 
arbor was the last place at which she called; 
and, when she entered it, she heard such a 
twittering overhead that she forgot every- 
thing else in her curiosity to see the nest 
she was sure some sparrows had built in the 
vines. She laid the parasol and fan on the 
bench, and then sprang on it herself, and 
pa to part and shake the vines, which 
hi — through the wide lattice and 
grown thickly over the inside. The twit- 
tering stopped at once, and at the second 
shake two sparrows darted out almost into 
Elsie’s face. 

Startled, she stepped back quickly, 
tripped upon the parasol, and came down 
with a crash upon the bench, the fan under 
her. 

‘Oh! Oh! ” she cried. 
broken grandma’s fan.’’ 

And she had. Two of the sticks had 
snapped, and the satin part of the fan hung 
over limply when opened. When the fan 


**T believe I’ve 





was closed, the broken sticks did not show. 


| Elsie cried softly, and felt very unhappy. 

How could she tell grandma what had hap- 
pened? Andshe had promised to be so 
very careful. After thinking it over a long 
time, she decided that she couldn’t tell. 
Perhaps grandma wouldn’t use the fan for 
a long time; and when she did, and discov- 
ered that it was broken, she might, per- 
haps, have forgotten that she had ever 
loaned it. She might think it had been 
broken in shutting the drawer. 

Elsie, feeling very guilty, went quietly 
into the house, and listened at the door of 
the sitting-room. She heard her mother 
and grandmother talking together, and so 
was sure she could go into grandma’s room 
and put the fan away without being seen. 

She laid it away in its long, narrow box, 
and then hurried out. She didn’t venture 
to go into the sitting-room, for she didn’t 
want to see any one just then. She went 
upstairs to her own little room on the sec- 
ond floor, and played with her paper dolls 
until supper time. 

Once her mother looked in on her way to 
her own room. 

“ You’re very quiet this afternoon, it 
seems to me, Elsie,’”’ she said. 

‘“T’m playing with my paper dolls,” aa- 
swered Elsie, not turning her head. She 
didn’t want her mother to see her face; for 
she felt very guilty, and she knew it showed 
in her face. 

“Did you put my fan away, Elsie? ”’ 
asked grandma at supper. 

“Yes’m,” answered Elsie, keeping her 
eyes on her bow! of bread and milk. 

Grandma asked no further questions, but 
that one had been enough to take away 
Elsie’s appetite. She could not eat more 
than half the bread and milk which was in 
the bowl, and, to her mother’s surprise, did 
not want any cake. 

“T hope you’re not going to be sick, 
Elsie,’”’ said Mrs. Bond. 


Elsie shook her head. ‘‘ No’m,” she an 
swered in a low voice. 

‘** T think she has been playing too hard,” 
said Aunt Mary. “Elsie is a regular 


romp.”’ 

‘She is grandma’s own dear little girl,’’ 
said her grandmother; and Elsie felt more 
unhappy at the prcise than she would have 
been had she been scolded. 

Several weeks passed, and Elsie had al- 
most forgotten about the broken fan, when 
one afternoon the minister, his wife, and 
four children came to tea. Elsie had on her 
best white frock, her new slippers, and the 
string of silver beads which grandma had 
given her on her birthday; and of course 
she was on her best behavior. 

She took the minister’s four children out 
into the garden, picked them some flowers, 
showed them the rabbits and pigeons, and 
played hide and seek in the big orchard. 

All three of the minister’s little girls 
screamed and cried when, in hiding down 
by the hedge, Elsie stepped on a snake. 
But Elsie didn’t cry or scream atall. She 
just picked up a stick, ran after the snake, 
which was crawling away as fast as it 
could, and killed it with several sharp 
blows. 

** You’re brave,” said the minister’s son, 
a boy of twelve, who came running up to 
find out what all the fuss was about. “| 
hate a coward. What’s the use of being 
afraid of a little garter snake ? I knew a boy 
once who used to catch garter snakes and 
hang them around his neck.”’ 

His little sisters looked horrified. They 
said they couldn’t help being afraid of 
snakes, and they wouldn’t play hide and 
seek any more. 

Elsie felt proud and pleased because Os- 
car had called herbrave. They all marched 
to her house, Oscar carrying the dead snake 
over a stick. 

They had just finished telling of Elsie’s 
bravery, when Grandma Bond came into 
the parlor, her black satin fan in one hand. 


She sat down and opened it. The after 
noon was quite warm. 
‘Why, mother,” said Elsie’s mamma, 


** vou’ve broken your fan.”’ 

Grandma looked sorely distressed 

“Susan must have broken it in some 
way,” she said. ‘I sent her into my room 
after it. Perhaps she let it fall, and stepped 
on it.” 

Susan was the chambermaid. 
been Elsie’s nurse, and Elsie 
dearly. 

She stood up, trembling from head to 
foot; but she spoke out in a clear voice. 

** No, grandma,”’ she said, ‘‘ Susan didn’t 
break it. I broke it the day I was playing I 
was a lady, and I didn’t like to tell you.” 
Then she sat down, and covered her face 
with her hands. Every one was looking at 
her. She felt sure the minister’s wife 
wouldn’t want her to play any more with 
Oscar and his little sisters. 

Then she felt her grandma’s arms around 
her, and heard the minister say: “I think 
the child very brave to confess her fault 
before us all.” 

** Yes, that was braver than killing the 
snake,’’ said Oscar. 

‘* She has moral courage,”’ said the minis- 
ter’s wife. 

Elsie cried a good deal, but she was giad 
she had told the truth. She was unhappy 
only because she was ashamed of not hav- 
ing made the confession long before. 

** Tt would have been easier,” she thought 
“‘Next time I break anything, I will tell 
about it at once. It makes it harder and 
harder to put it off.” 

“I’m glad you’re not a coward, Elsie,” 
her mother said. 

‘* But weren’t you dreadfully ashamed of 
me, mamma, when you heard me tell before 
all those people about breaking grandma’s 
fan?” 

“TI would have been ashamed of you if 
you hadn’t told,” her mother answered. 

Grandma sent the fan to the city, and had 
it mended. It came back as strong as ever. 
But Elsie never borrowed it again. — FLor- 
ENCE HALLOWELL Hoyt,in the Standard. 


She had 
loved her 
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Editorial. 





WHAT IS NARROWNESS? 


‘T T is difficult to be intense without nar- 

rowness, and to be broad without loose- 
ness. But it must be attained if possible, 
for intensity of conviction and breadth of 
mind are both excellences, while narrow- 
ness of view and looseness of grip on truth 
are both faults. One must hold the faith so 
firmly that he shall be ready and competent 
to contend earnestly for it, but he must 
hold it so intelligently that he shall not 
over-emphasize points of little importance 
or waste his strength in fighting windmills. 
He must be able to state clearly his beliefs 
and the reasonable grounds for them, yet 
at the same time must fully recognize that 
other men under different conditions may 
be equally acceptable to God although 
holding with equal firmness very differ- 
ent views. 





SOMETHING WORSE THAN CURSING. 


r[\HE words of Bishop Simpson about 

loving ‘“‘every other church that 
exalts our Christ,” with which Epworth 
Leagues have become so familiar, find 
excellent confirmation in some strikingly 
similar words spoken by Rev. William 
Arthur. At the Second Ecumenical Meth- 
odist Conference at Washington, in 1891, 
Mr. Arthur referred to a defence of 
Spurgeon which he had volunteered ina 
group of ministers who were assailing the 
very young and very forward preacher. An 
eminent Baptist minister replied: ‘‘ Oh, if 
you only heard how he anathematizes your 
Arminianism !”’ But Mr. Arthur answered : 
** That will never trouble me. I would much 
rather have a man that exalts the Master 
and anathematizes my Arminianism, than a 
man who will not exalt my Lord and will 
not anathematize anything.”’ 

The distinction is a good one. Where 
unity can be secured in the great essentials, 
where the substance is all right, diversity 
on comparatively unimportant points does 
not amount to much. And that intense re- 
ligious earnestness which leads a man to 
indulge in some anathemas for what he be- 
lieves to be dangerous error is far better 
than that criminal indifference which does 
not consider any religious truth of sufficient 
certainty or importance to fight about. 
Even where a person spends too much time 
in cursing good men, as Spurgeon did in 
his youthful, intemperate zeal against 
Arminians, this is better than infidelity 
or utter worldliness. There is much to be 
said in behalf of persecutors. They were 
often, if not usually, sincere, devout, con- 
scientious men, mistaken in their methods 
of securing a desirable end. 





SILENCE IN THE SANCTUARY? 


A N instructive illustration of the fre- 
4\ quently forgotten fact that counsel 
well fitted for one age and place may be 
entirely unsuited to other times when the 
circumstances have changed, is found in 
the command issued by John Wesley to the 
Methodists of 1782. It is recorded in the 
Minutes of that year (Vol. I, p. 159). The 
people, it seems, had formed the habit of 
talking together in the chapels after the 
conclusion of the public services. ‘ This is 
a great evil,’ says Wesley. ‘ Let the 
preacher desire every person to go silently 
away. Let no preacher speak one word in 
the house.” 

We hardly think that any Methodist Con- 
ference, in America at least, would reiterate 
this admonition. It is true that if the 
people went “ silently away ” because they 
were so absorbed in the theme presented 
to them that they could not bear to disturb 
the trains of reflection aroused, it would be 
a very encouraging sign. But, on the other 
hand, there is so little likelihood that their 
silence would proceed from this source 
rather than from unsociability, that we are 
more inclined in these days to urge people 
to speak freely to one another and espe- 
cially to take pains to make strangers feel 
at home by very cordial greetings. If the 
saints are so swallowed up in their own 
meditations that they can utter no word of 
kindly interest in the sinner, the effect of 
the sermon on the latter will be full as 
likely to be neutralized as increased by 
the silence. Idle gossip and empty chatter 
after service, scattering all serious impres- 
sions, may well be forbidden. There is 
doubtless too much of this now, as well asa 
century ago. But total silence ought not 
to be the only alternative, Well- considered 
words spoken out of a loving heart are 
always in order. Nochurch or chapel is too 
sacred for their utte rance. 





A DIOCESAN EPISCOPACY. 
Neither Justified by History nor by the 
Genius of the Church. 


CHANGE so radical and violent as 

the districting of the Bishops can- 
not be seriously entertained except the 
church be in a crisis or in a state of marked 
retrogression. That such a state now ex- 
ists no one can be so pessimistic as to 
claim. A study of Dr. Dorchester’s excel- 
lent volume, ‘* Problem of Religious Prog- 
ress,’’ will show that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is making a most healthy and 
encouraging advance. The growth of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the 
last twenty years has been phenomenal. 
All this, in American Methodism, has been 
achieved under the “ plan of an itinerant 
general superintendency.” When a de- 
nomination in a century of history has by 
common and grateful consent surpassed all 
others in the progress made, would it not be 
wise to pause before seeking tu tinker with 
its most essential features ? But this is not 
the case. The demand for a diocesan epis- 
copacy is again finding pen and voice. 

The genesis of this appeal we infer to be 
the desire to imitate and emulate the pol- 
ity of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
will be well for the advocates of this plan 
of superintendence to study critically the lat- 
est year-book of that church — “‘ The Living 
Church Quarterly,’’ 1895. With its rich Eng- 
lish inheritance and prestige, after a long 
century of trial, the membership is less than 
a half-million. And this meagre growth_is 
the more significant when it is remembered 
that so little is really required in order to 
become a communicant in that church. The 
one feature which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church does magnify is its diocesan episco- 
pacy. It has now sixty-seven full bishops 
and eight assistant bishops. If our church 
were to adopt fully the diocesan plan of 
that denomination, as some of our people 
unwittingly desire, we should need to in- 
crease our Episcopal Board to over two 
hundred members. Are the advocates of a 
diocesan episcopacy after the Protestant 
Episcopal plan of superintendence, pre- 
pared to accept auch an augmentation of 
our Board of Bishops? If we mistake not, 
the most earnest supporters of that kind of 
superintendence will recoil from the logical 
sequence of their own proposition. 

There is, too, a great deal of misapprehen- 
sion and idle talk about the need of more 
direct episcopal supervision. The church 
has not had it, nor is it needed for the 
largest growth. Our Bishops preside at the 
Annual! Conferences, and at the critical mo- 
ment make the appointments. Our Bishops 
are the leaders, pilots, defenders and con- 
servers of the church; they unify, magnify, 
and grandly represent it. But they are not 
called to martinet duty nor to drill and gov- 
ern the ministry and church at large. They 
are for counsel when necessary, for inspira- 
tion and spiritual propulsion upon great oc- 
casions. To demand more or other service of 
them than that which they have always ren- 
dered is to cheapen them and the office, and 
render them less useful to the church. It is 
instructive in this connection to note the 
history of the church when it has received 
only a very limited measure of episcopal 
supervision. We refer to quadrenniums 
when by illness and death the Board of 
Bishops has been reduced to the minimum 
in working capacity, so that there were 
barely enough effective Bishops to preside 
at the Annual Conferences; but in those 
epochs the work of the denomination went 
steadily forward. The marvelous growth of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
the last twenty years has taken place with 
a Board of Bishops half as large as our own 
and under itinerant general superintend- 
ence. The explanation of the foregoing 
facts is that the work of direct supervision 
was carried on through the presiding elders, 
those under-bishops of our church. Bishop 
McKendree, whom Dr. Tigert, editor of the 
Methodist Review of the Church South, fit- 
tingly styles the great executive Bishop of 
Methodism, builded better than he knew 
when he originated the “ cabinet ” as the 
adviser and executor of the Bishop. To in- 
troduce a diocesan episcopacy into our 
church means the disturbance, if not the 
destruction, of this providential arm of the 
church. We believe particularly in features 
of our polity which have grown into exist- 
ence and use just as the presiding eldership 
did. It came as a necessity, and daily justi- 
fies ite right to be. 

It is claimed that more Missionary Bish- 
ops are needed, and this plea is linked to 
the urgent argument in favor of a diocesan 
episcopacy. Very well. The church is 
ready to make Missionary Bishops as fast 
as men appear exhibiting the executive 
gifts and graces needed to warrant suc- 





cess. It should be remembered, however, 
that exaltation to the episcopacy does 
not confer any new talents or executive ca- 
pabilities. If a man possess them and isa 
Bishop, he has larger chance to make good 
use of what he possesses. If he have not 
great abilities and is made a Bishop, the 
exhibition of himself with his limitations in 
his great office is a most humiliating specta- 
cle to the church. We want no more Bish- 
ops of either sort unless there are men in 
their work in the church who have demon- 
strated beyond question that they will mag- 
nify and adorn the episcopacy, and honor 
the church therein if exalted to it. 

But what is the fact in regard to Mis- 
sionary Bishops? It seems very difficult to 
keep them in their dioceses. All honor to 
Bishops Thoburn and Taylor, but nearly (if 
not quite) one-half of their time they are 
absent from their appointed fields of labor, 
leaving the matter of superintendence — 
there as here — to efficient presiding elders. 

Under the historic plan of itinerant gen- 
eral superintendence every part of the 
church receives in turn the benefit of the 
best from all our Bishops. To shut up a 
large number of our churches and minis- 
ters to the services of a single Bishop for a 
series of years, would be much less helpful, 
and, we believe, less satisfactory. 

In fine, the conception of a districted 
bishopric with us is revolutionary, and 
flies in the face of a Divine Providence 
which unmistakably inspired and molded 
the polity which has been our strength and 
the source of our marvelous success. 
Zion’s HERALD is ready to accept and ap- 
prove of any suggestion which promises 
larger usefulness to the church; but we 
have never, for the reasons already given 
in our last as well as in this issue, had any 
sympathy with the proposition to introduce 
diocesan episcopacy into our polity. The 
church has only to study anew its own 
genius and history in order to discard with 
emphasis this delusive notion. 





Monument to Cromwell. 


rT \HOUGH Old England has denied the name 

of Cromwell honorable mention in West- 
minster Abbey, New England can well afford to 
rear to his memory an enduring monument. 
He was a true friend to the early settlers at Bos- 
ton and Plymouth. Unlike the treacherous 
Stuarts, who endeavored to restrain and extin- 
guish our liberties, the Protector, as leader of 
the Puritan movement in England, naturally 
cherished a generous sympathy for those of 
their number who were struggling to establish 
colonies on the bleak shores of New England. 
In his great desire to help the colonists, he pro- 
posed to remove them to the confiscated lands 
of Ireland. We may be thankful for his gener- 
ous purpose, but should be more grateful for 
the good Providence which closed that door. 
That way was Egypt, while the promised land 
of the Pilgrims was on this side the Atlantic. 

The great personal qualities and the great 
services of Cromwell to civilization demand a 
lasting memorial. It has taken the English 
race two hundred years to know him. After 
generations, a despised name has been caught 
up by the people and borne aloft in honor. For 
the last half-century there has been a genuine 
Cromwell! revival. For a long while regarded as 
a “ hypocrite,” a *‘criminal,” a bloodthirsty 
deceiver, he is now recognized by the best his- 
torians and critics as sincere, upright and pa- 
triotic. Carlyle began the reversal of judg- 
ment, and Macaulay and Samuel R. Gardiner 
(in bis “History of the Great Civil War” ) 
completed the task. The best writers on his- 
tory now concede both the ability and integrity 
of Cromwell. 

The record of this marvelous man is brief, but 
highly honorable. Oliver Cromwell, one of the 
noblest and best men whoever ruled in Eng- 
land, was born at Huntingdon, Aug. 25, 1599, 
and died at Whitehall, Sept. 3, 1658. Entering 
the army without military training, at the age 
of forty-three, he yet in five years became one 
of the great captains of history. With his ir- 
resistible “ Ironsides"’ he broke the power of 
the royal cause at Naseby in 1645, and crushed 
the Scots at Dunbar, Sept. 3, 1650; while in 
1654, at Worcester, he swept all military opposi- 
tion from his path. On the 16th of December, 
1653, he was chosen by the Parliament Lord Pro- 
tector of England, Scotland and Ireland, under 
which title be continued to reign, in all save 
the name, as a king until his death, Sept. 3, 1658. 
History furnishes no parallel to the record of 
Cromwell. He started at forty-three years of 
age. He overturned the throne and made him- 
self ruler of the nation. His victory was com- 
plete. His enemies lay prostrate at his feet. 
Enemies there were to the new order, but no 
tongue dared wag. Uliver was master of the 
situation. His enemies pounced like a pack of 
hyenas upon his dead body; they were careful 
not to try the experiment while the breath of 
life was in it. To the last hour of life his will 
was supreme in England, and the sceptre passed, 
without challenge, from his dead hand to that 
of his son. 

Bat, like many another leader, Cromwell lived 
in advance of histime. England was not ready 
for him. The Puritan party, at the head of 
which Cromwell moved, had shot ahead of the 





main column, the rear of which was yet in the 
shadows of the Dark Ages. The body of the 
people knew not their man, nor the nature an¢ 
value of genuine liberty. They preferred th. 
light-headed, foppish and pleasure-loving 
Stuarts to men of solid worth who knew the 
value of liberty and were able to maintain i. 
In the sudden storm the wave of liberty had 
been driven far ashore; the return movement 
was inevitable. The folly and worthlessness 0: 
the Stuarts could become apparent to the les« 
advanced classes of the people only by their re- 
turn to power; and after eighteen years o/ 
frivolity, immorality and incapacity, the rake of 
this family of dancing masters became intoler- 
able to the serious part of the nation, which 
turned them adrift forever. 

In his recent biographical and defensive vo) 
ume on “Oliver Cromwell,” Dr, George H 
Clark, an Episcopal clergyman of Hartford 
Conn., has this word in favor of a New England 
memorial: “He alone of all English sovereign: 
pursued a wise and kind policy toward the co!- 
onies of America; and if Massachusetts and 
Connecticut allow the year of 1899, the anni- 
versary of Cromwell’s birth, to pass without 
erecting monuments of some sort to perpetuat: 
his name, that duty will be done in 1999, if 
there are then in New England men who can 
recognize ability, heroism, goodness, and also 
a debt due to the most neglected, the most de- 
famed, and yet the most illustrious of English- 
men.” Edward Everett Hale, in his recent 
lecture at the Old South, endorses the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Clark. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance that no monument to this ** most i!- 
lustrious of Englishmen” and friend of Amer- 
ica has been erected this side the water, and we 
know of no such monument in England, save 
the one at Manchester. 





— Chaplain W. O. Holway, U.8. N., is ordered 
to duty at the Washington Navy Yard, Oct. 1. 


— Rev. J. F. Newman, under appointment to 
our Central China Mission, will sail from Van- 
couver with his family, Sept. 16. 

— Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., has re- 
turned from his tour abroad, and Hanson Place 
Church gives him a warm and enthusiastic wel - 
come. 

— Rev. M.S. Vail and family sail, Sept. 12, per 
steamer “ Coptic,’”’ on their return to Japan. 
Dr. Vail is to have charge of the school work at 
Nagasaki. 

— Rev. Arthur Page Sharp and family left 
England for Germany, Sept. 5,and his address 
will be Karl Strasse 19, III, Halle, Germany, un- 
til March 1, 1896. 

— Bishop Hurst has left Marion for the West, 
and is this week holding the Central Swedish 
Conference at Chicago. Next week he will pre- 
side over the Detroit Conference at Ann Arbor. 

— Mr. Eugene M. Travis, of Brooklyn, has 
been chosen a member of the Board of Contro! 
of the Epworth League for the Second Genera! 
Conference District, in place of Mr. J. D. Ham- 
mond. 


— Rev. E. W. Virgin, of West Quincy, has 
gone to Louisville, Ky., to attend the annua! 
gathering of the Grand Army,and to visit a 
brother living there whom he has not seen since 
the Civil War. 

— Mr. Albert R. Smiley, proprietor of the 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, invited Booker 
T. Washington to speak as his guest the even- 
ing of August 26. The result was a collection of 
$1,100 for Tuskegee — the largest ever taken by 
Mr. Washington. 


~ Bishop J. C. Granbery, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in addition to his 
episcopal duties, gives instruction each year in 
homiletics and pastoral theology in Randolph- 
Macon College. He was professor of philosophy 
in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, at the time 
of his elevation to the episcopacy. 


— Bishop Foster, who has been in unusua! 
good health as the result of his summer at Cot- 
tage City, left his home, Sept. 5, for the Confer- 
ences in the West over which he is to preside - 
the Iowa at Ottumwa, Ia., Sept. 11; the Western 
Swedish at Dayton, Ia., Sept. 19; and the Pitts- 
burgh at Monongahela, Pa., Sept. 25. 


—Miss Althea Todd and Miss Miranda 
Croucher, of the W. F. M. 8., left Boston for 
China on Monday, going by way of the Canadi- 
an Pacific Railroad. Miss Todd, who goes to 
Ku-cheng, isa native of Boston, and was edu- 
cated in the Boston public schools. She has 
been a member of Bromfield St. Church fora 
number of years, and has been a teacher in the 
Chinese Sunday-school, the friends and pupils 
of which presented her with a fine steamer chair 
and blanket. She was also connected with the 
Deaconess Home. Miss Croucher graduated 
from the Girls’ High School of this city, and 
entered Boston University in the class of 93. 
She became interested in University Settlement 
work, and on her graduation accepted a position 
as matron in the Epworth Settlement. During 
the past year she has been studying at the Folts 
Mission Institute. She goes to Tsun-hua to as- 
sist Miss Glover. 


— Rev. John Thompson, writing for the 
Christian Standard from Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., says: “ Bishop Foss is with us on this 
holy mountain. We all feel that his presence is 
a benediction. His address on ‘ Resurrection 
Day ’ was a text. His subject was, ‘ Christianity 
Demonstrated by Experience.’ He gave such 
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emphasis to ‘we know’ as I have never 
heard in sermon or address, or even in testimo- 
py. In our experience we must get where we 
know that we are converted and sanctified.” 


hea 


Brieflets. 


By vote of the Conference Bureau of Enter- 
tainment the next session of the New England 





— Rev. T. W. Bishop, of Auburndale, p 
Sunday morning, Sept. 1, to the guests of Poland 
Springs Hotel, Me. 


Miss Emily Harvey, areturned missionary 
of the W. F. M.8., has assumed charge of the 
Wesleyan Home for the children of missionaries, 
at Newton. 


-We take great pleasure in correcting the 
statement made last week in these columns of 
the death of Rev. Dr. Henry A. Starks, of Mid- 
dietown, Conn. We were misled by a telegram 
printed in one of our most reliable news sheets. 
President Raymond informs us that “‘ Dr. Starks 
is all right; he is in London with Professor 
Winchester; he will sail for home probably on 
the 27th.” 


— The Manchester Union of Aug. 23 contains 
the sermonic address of Dr. UC. D. Hills delivered 
at the Weirs camp-ground in response to, and in 
refutation of, an address previously delivered on 
the same platform by Hon. William Chandler. 
The congregation which listened to Dr. Hills 
were so greatly pleased with his address that 
they voted to have it published. We have read 
the sermon with much interest and gratifica- 
tion. 


— Rev. E. Gebhardt, the new editor of our 
church paper in Bremen, Germany, Der Evan- 
gelist, gives in the issue just received his words 
of salutation. Many members of the last Gen- 
eral Conference remember Mr. Gebhardt and his 
musical tastes and accomplishments. In edito- 
rial work he is no novice, having had fully 
twenty-five years’ experience in various editori- 
al managements while in the pastorate. His in- 
augural is full of good sense and good cheer, 
and it closes: “God with us be our motto. 
Forward! Glory!” 


— Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, in his weekly letter 
to the Evangelist of Sept. 5, written from Lake 
Mohonk, says: “‘ We are feeling very sad here 
over the death of Mr. Houghton, the eminent 
Boston publisher. He was accustomed to attend 
the Mohonk Indian Conference every fall, and 
was a wise counselor in all efforts for the eleva- 
tion of the red man. Mr. Houghton has fol- 
lowed President Hayes, General Armstrong, 
General Fisk, and several more of the eminent 
philanthropists who have come hither on their 
annual errands of benevolence.” 


— The Northern says, in its issue of Sept. 4: 
“ Mrs. Bishop Peck was eighty-eight years old 
on Monday. In the afternoon a large party of 
friends met in her room and tendered their con- 
gratulations. Before the close of the interview 
she joined with them in singing, ‘ Thus far the 
Lord hath led me on,’ and each person present 
offered a short prayer. It will please her many 
friends to learn that she is stronger than she 
was a yearago. Her heart is full of sunshine, 
and she has a keen and intelligent interest in 
everything pertaining to the development and 
prosperity of our great denomination.”’ 


— Mrs. Mary H. Mitchell,a beloved member 
of the N. E. Deaconess Home, passed away, 
Sept. 8, at the age of 73. Although never li- 
censed as a deaconess, she had nevertheless the 
deaconess spirit in an eminent degree. She 
gave the bulk of her property to the deaconess 
work, and resided at the Home, taking part in 
the studies and labor, and sharing and helping 
in all its work of mercy —an inspiration to all. 
She had been for some time eagerly watching 
for the summons to her heavenly home, and 
after a few days’ illness, from which she seemed 
to be recovering, she was translated without ap- 
parent struggle. 


— We record with profound sadness the de- 
cease, at Auburndale, Sept. 5, of Mrs. Susan J. 
Steele, wife of Rev. George M. Steele, D. D., of 
the New England Conference, at the age of 72 
years. Her death, resulting from heart failure, 
was entirely unexpected. As we!! as usual on 
retiring, she was found dead at dawn. Princi- 
pal Bragdon writes: “She didn’t even ‘ fall’ 
on sleep. She slept right along into heaven, not 
even taking the trouble to waken to get ready 
to die. Nobody knows when she passed. It is 
just as she wished.” A large circle of admirers 
and friends will mourn the departure of one en- 
dowed with such commanding qualities of 
mind and heart and adapted by both active abil- 
ities and training to fill an important place in 
society. Mrs. Steele was a model woman, with 
completeness and harmony of powers and an 
admirable record of service. To strength she 
added gentleness of character; to courage, the 
modesty of reserve; to the resoluteness of a 
leader, the teachableness of the disciple; and to 
power and astuteness of intellect, the Christian 
graces of faith and love. The cunning of sound 
and thorough scholarship was early acquired at 
Wilbraham, and the skill of leadership was de- 
veloped in the high social positions in which 
she was called to act. In no place was there 
lack of qualifications to meet its demands. 
With pen or tongue she was able, on occasion, 
to give clear and forcible expression to her 
thought and purpose. In behalf of missions 
and temperance she co-operated with the 
women’s corps, often aiding in organization and 
by public address. But with many calls to pub- 
lic service she remained invariably the queen of 
the home, making the household a bright and 
delightful place for the entire domestic circle. 
ln a word, we have to remember hers as a round- 
ed and full life, the memory of which remains 
as a precious heritage to those left behind. 





Cont will be held at Asbury Church, 
Springfield. 


The excellent electrotype of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt on page 3 was furnished for our use 
by Public Opinion of New York, that unique 
weekly. 


Editor Gilder of the Century says that the 
magazine which he edits is overwhelmed with 
contributions which are not solicited; he re- 
ceives nine to ten thousand yearly, while only 
about four hundred can be printed. 


In these days when prejudice against the black 
man seems to have broken out afresh and with 
maddening fury all over the land, the restate- 
ments of Christian principles in the case by 
President Thirkield, on our second page, is es- 
pecially pertinent and forcible. 

The Outlook says of Dr. T. T. Munger, of New 
Haven: “ He strenuously avows his conviction 
that there was no more of the real Christ in the 
old Calvinism than in the Roman mass.”’ 








No truth isso true and yet so often forgotten as 
that “ Righteousness is never so rea! as when it 
finds its illustration in a human life.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian, of Nashville, 
Tenn., thus contrasts the work of its own church 
with that of the Methodist Church: — 

“It remains for the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church to prove, if it be true, that Presbyte- 
rianism may as successfully occupy the country 
as the cities and towns. While Methodism, with 
its well-adjusted machinery, has gone on multi- 
piyin and manning rural congregations, Pres- 

yterianism, including our own vigorous young 
branch, has manifested deplorable weakness in 
its plans for church extension and for the pas- 
toral care of country churches.”’ 


“T adopt the declaration of Dr. Bruce,” said 
Professor Herron in one of his addresses at the 
Chicago Commons. “ As regards the church I 
am a pessimist, as regards the kingdom of God 
an optimist.” 

Lyman Abbott, in reporting the substance of 
a conversation with Dr. Martineau, makes the 
eminent theologian declare in substance: “ His- 
toric scholarship has made it clear that the 
Aposties’ Creed and the Nicene Creed possess no 
authority; that the Apostles’ Creed was the 
gradual growth of an earlier age, and as such 
has no binding force on us, and affords no 
foundation for the church to build on.” 


The Baltimore Christian Advocate, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, speaks 
wisely and forcibly in the following para- 
graph: — 

“ There are some Methodists who believe that 
if they can prove that Mr. Wesley did a thing it 
is, therefore, right. Or that if Mr. Wesley taught 
a doctrine it is, therefore, the infallible truth. 
Mr. Wesley was a great and good man, a sincere, 
honest Christian, but he was not infallible; he 
did not claim infallibility. And while he was 
wise above many, he made mistakes. Unlike 
some of bis self-styled followers, he was horest 
enough to acknowledge an error, and wise 
enough to change his views when convinced 
that they were wrong.”’ 





The New England Epworth League Conven- 
tion at St. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct. 2 and 3, prom- 
ises to be the most profitable yet held. The 
program has heen prepared with special refer- 
ence to the spiritual life and practica! Christian 
work of young Leaguers. The entertainment 
will be of the best. Transportation will be at 
reasonable rates. Watch for full! details next 
week. Plan to attend and to receive all the good 
possible from this yearly gathering. 


That the Methodist Protestant knows well 
how to discriminate as well as to be devout, ap- 
pears in the following paragraph: — 


“ Sanctification —that is, thorough consecra- 
tion to God —is what many people possess, 
though they modestly call it by another name. 
They believe in the second blessing, but they 
believe also in the third, the tenth, the hun- 
dredth, and live in the hope that the great 
Father, in response to their desire to love and 
obey Him, w 1 bless them every A Sancti- 
fication may be a fad or a fact. hen it isa 
fact, it is the most delightful of all facts. 
When it is a fad, it can make as big fools of men 
ascan be found in the sphere of religious pro- 
fession.”’ 





It was true, as stated in our Educationa! Num- 
ber, that Dr. Stephen Olin declined the presi- 
dency of Randolph-Macon College; it was not, 
however, the whole truth. He declined to ac- 
cept the call in 1832, but he did accept that of 
1834, as our confrére, Dr. Hoss, of the Nashville 
Advocate, suggests, and had a most gracious 
reign with a company of elect and noble men, 
among whom Chancellor Garland was conspic- 
uous. But is our brother not mistaken in mak- 
ing the term four instead of three years? Dr. 
Olin went to Randolph-Macon in 1834, and dur- 
ing his third year his health, never firm, totally 
collapsed, so that in the spring of 1837 he left 
and spent four years in extended travel in Eu- 
rope and the East. Asa matter of fact, he spent 
but three years at Randolph-Macon College. 
And we are prepared to believe they were great 
years. The Doctor was of the remnant of the 
giants; and his mental! qualities were in harmo- 
ny with his physical powers. As few men were 
ever able to do, he spoke powerful words, moved 
masses of men, and made impressions which 
were deep and abiding. Young men trained 
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under him could never forget his inspired and 
helpful message; he lifted them from many a 
doubt and danger and sent them forth with the 
courage of victors. 

In the eighty islands forming the Fiji archi- 
pelago, there are today 900 Wesleyan Methodist 
churches. 


Public Opinion of Sept. 5 honors itself as well 
as Jobn Wesley by putting the following decla- 
ration of the founder of Methodism upon its 
cover, as its best thought for the week: — 

“Condemn no man for not thinking as you 
think. Let every one enjoy the full and free 
liberty of thinking for himself. Let every man 
use his own judgment, since every man must 
give an account of himself to God. Abhor 
every approach, in any kind or degree, to the 
spirit of persecution. If you cannot reason or 

rsuade a man into the truth, never attempt to 

orce a man into it. If love will not compel 
him to come, leave him to God, the Judge of all.”’ 


Opportunities faithfully improved will always 
be time well spent. Dr. T. L. Cuyler says: “ A 
half hour in the faithful preaching of Jesus by a 
poor, itinerant Methodist exhorter ai Colchester 
brought the boy Spurgeon to a decision, and 
launched the mightiest ministry of modern 
times.” 


William F. Gibson, for six years in charge of 
the Commercial Department at Tilton Semina- 
ry, has accepted the professorship of that de- 
partment at Wesleyan Academy; and Mrs. 
Annie H. MacRobert, O. B., has been elected to 
the chair of elocution, filled for the last three 
years so successfully by Miss T. Lillian Howe. 
The trustees are to be congratulated on securing 
the services of such experienced teachers. The 
fall term opens Sept. 11 with an increased at- 
tendance. 


According to the annual report of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society just issued, £107,143 
were received last year from the various districts 
in Great Britain, and £4,842 from Ireland —a 
total of £111,985. With the object of liquidat- 
ing the existing debt of over £30,000, and to con- 
solidate and extend work already on hand, a 
movement is now in progress to raise a special 
fund of £50,000. 


Mr. Roosevelt declares, in his article in the 
Forum tor September upon “ The Enforcement 
of Law:” “The one all-important element in 
good citizenship in our country is obedience to 
law. The greatest crimes that can be commit- 
ted against our government are to put on the 
statute-books, or to allow to remain there, laws 
that are not meant to be enforced, and to fail to 
enforce the laws that exist.” And again he 
writes: “The worst possible lesson to teach 
any person is contempt for the law.” 


ln the Wesleyan Conference Minutes of 1766 
Mr. Wesley emphasizes the duty of public wor- 
ship by reference to the example of Mr. Hook, a 
very eminent and zealous Roman Catholic. 
Wesley asked him once what he did when he 
had no opportunity to attend his own church. 
His reply was: ‘Sir, 1 am so fully convinced it 
is the duty of every man to worship God in 
public that I go to church every Sunday. If | 
cannot have such worship as I would, I will 
have such worship as Ican.’’?’ Much to be com- 
mended is such a spirit. It is certainly much 
more Christlike than that of those who find it 
impossible to get any good out of sermons or 
services where something, or even much, of 
error is mingled. 


Says the Methodist Times: ‘‘ A considerable 
number of Wesleyan Methodists are this year 
taking part in the Grindelwald Conference. Dr. 
Henry J. Pope, ex-president, Mr. Price Hughes, 
Mr. Dinsdale T. Young,and Mr. George Jackson 
have preached at the Conference Sunday serv- 
ices which are held inthe parish church, this 
lovely valley being in a Protestant canton. Sev- 
eral other ministers of our communion have 
also attended, without taking a prominent part 
in the proceedings.” 

Frances Willard and Lady Henry Somerset 
have sent from Eastnor Castle a most cordial 
letter of interest and appreciation to Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer, in behalf of the new Training 
building of the Chicago Training School, to- 
gether with a money contribution to the cause. 
It is proposed to make this sum the nucleus of a 
fund for the furnishing of two of the best rooms 
in the house, tu be known, one as the “ Willard 
Room,” and the other as the *‘ Somerset Room.” 
Friends of temperance everywhere, and especial! - 
ly the friends of these two elect ladies, will wish 
to assist in the enterprise. The building is to 
be ready in December. 





THE REACTION TO FAITH. 


‘THE meeting at Springfield of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence has been productive of much thought along 
the lines of recent scientific inquiry and think- 
ing. It brings to notice the reaction from the 
extreme of agnosticism on the part of so-called 
scientific men toward a belief in a personal 
God. That there has ever been any genuine 
conflict between religion and science, has been 
persistently denied by those who have realized 
that truth must be one and that the Maker of 
all things could not make anything which 
would, when clearly understood, tend to destroy 
belief in Himself. But there is no doubt that 
the tendency of the latest scientific thought has 
been away from the theories which would make 
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the universe nothing but the going on of blind 
force. The old truths are coming to be more 
generally acknowledged by scientific men — that 
there can be no motion without a Mover, and 
that the Originator of motion must be a person- 
al being, acting with a purpose, superior to all 
conditions of matter, Himself conditioned by 
nothing. In the Springfield Repubiican a 
writer, evidently following the course of the 
papers which were presented during the meet- 
ing, says: “ Materialism isatanend. Its the- 
ory of the universe is no longer tenable even 
hypothetically.” 

To this conclusion must come all who have 
not been carried away by the talk of a“ Power” 
as the source of all, supposing that “‘ Power ”’ 
to be impersonal. As long as men are rational 
they demand a rational explanation of the ma- 
terial universe. No such explanation is given 
by the philosophers who rest with simply what 
can be revealed to the senses. Reason demands 
that we go back of the visible and the tangible, 
and the scientific mind, acting with reason, as 
all minds must, comes back to the truth and 
joins in the ascription of praise: “ Let them 
praise the name of the Lord; for He command- 
ed and they were created.”” As long as men rea- 
son, they must be reasonable, and there is no 
fear that false reasoning will have power con- 
tinually. lt may deceive foratime when it is 
first propounded, before the minds of men have 
become familiar with it, before they have seen 


the essential negation of truth upon which 
alone it can rest. But there is always time 
enough for the exposure of the falsehood. 


It is probably not unjust to some so-called 
scientific men to say that the prime desire they 
cherish in their reasoning is in one way or an- 
other to get God out of the universe. In former 
days the attacks upon Him were directed more 
directly against the Bible than now. In this 
century the contest has been made by means of 
science, so-called, and it seems as if the entire 
effort was to get rid of the sense of an ever- 
present, personal God. It seems as if it has 
been, not the man of science, but the man of 
stubborn will, opposing a Power greater than 
he, who bas been trying with all his might to 
put out of his thought a Personality whose 
presence has been irksome to him. Men have 
been carried from their creeds by the seductions 


of “Force.” They have dreamed that “ Ener- 
gy”’ was the explanation of the wonders of 
matter. They have built a theory in which 


blind evolution, acting according to the law of 
the survival of the fittest, has, with no over- 
ruling mind behind it, brought forth all the 
wondrous forms of created things. Anything 
which only kept God out of His universe has 
seemed to be acceptable. 

And the reasoning, so-called, has gone on. 
God has been in no hurry. These doctrines 
have taken their hold upon the imaginations, or 
upop the partially developed thought of certain 
epochs, carrying a few, comparatively, from 
their moorings, filling the hearts of the fearful 
with apprehension lest, after all, God might not 
be in His own creation, and shaking their trust 


in the eternal verities. It has been fashionable 
in some quarters to regard belief in a personal 
God as antiquated, good enough fora primitive 


and childish age of the world, but too silly for 
men of reason. All this, too, has had ite day. 
If men have been weak and foolish enough to 
believe it, they have had full opportunity. If 
they have been shaken in their belief in the 
things which are unseen and eternal, they have 


had prominent names to quote on their side. 
The swing of the pendulum has been favorable 
to those who seem to want nothing more than 


to get God out of His own world. 

But reason will not stop with the unreason- 
able. The problem was not settled by the ag- 
nostics. The unsatisfactory explanations of 
those who did not explain kept the problem 


ever open. The scientific mind cannot hold 
permanently the doctrine of an impersonal 
“Energy” which is the Source of all being. 
The mind cannot rest until it finds a Person to 
rest upon. It does not claim to comprehend 
that Person, but it does demand the existence, 
asa matter of human reason, apert from revela- 
tion, of One who is “ infinite, eternal and un- 


changeable "’ in His being and attributes. With 


that Personality reason rests. There it has a 
foundation for all things which have been cre- 
ated. The reason does not claim to comprehend 
this Person, but it does demand and assert His 
existence and rests there, finding nothing short 
of that central truth of revelation which will 


satisfy it. 

The demonstration of the present tendency 
in science is that there need be no fear on the 
part of those who hold to the doctrine of a per- 
sonal God that they can be shaken from their 
positicn. It is for the believers in any other 
creed to fear lest they be shaken from their 
ground. The identity, in result, regarding the 
existence of God, of reason and revelation, both 
being given to man from a superior source, 
proves their common origin, and men can rest 
secure in confidence that one will not success- 
fully contradict the other. One or both may be 
imperfectly apprehended and the imperfection 
may cause apparent conflict, but real conflict is 
impossible. Doubtless it will always be true, as 
Pastor Robinson felt, that “there is yet more 
light to break forth from God's Word,” and so 
men will receive additional light. jut that 
ecience can ever put Giod out of the world seems 
to be admitted to be impossible by the best rep- 
resentatives of t e class of whom some have 
been desiring to do it; and the thinking Chris- 
tians may welcome the efforts of honest reason, 
under the name of science, to find more of trath 
in God’s Word and in His world. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON Xil. 
Sunday, September 22. 
Joshua 24: 14-25. 


Kev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
JOSHUA RENEWING THE COVENANT. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: 
his cotce will we obey 


The Lord our God will we serve and 
Josh, 24: 2%, 


2. Date: B.C. 1425; eighteen years after the last les- 
son, 
Place: Shechem 
4. Connection: The return to their inheritance of 
the tribes which had crossed the Jordan to help their 
brethren conquer the land; a long period of peace 
Joshua's warning to the people 


56. Home HKeadings: Monday — Josh. 24: 14-25. Tues- 
day — Josh. 4; %-31. Wednesday Josh. %: 1-13. Thurs- 
day — Josh. 23: 1-10. Friday — Josh. 23: 11-16. Saturday - 


1 Sam. 12: 20-256 
Il. Introductory. 


The time had come for Joshua to “ go 
the way of all the earth.” He had reached 
his one hundred and tenth year. Such a 
career as his had been ought not to come to 
its end without some public solemnity, and 
therefore the elders and tribes assembled at 
Shechem in obedience to his summons. Our 
lesson does not contain the whole address 
of this venerable leader. He set before 
them clearly the leading events in their na- 
tional history, and showed them how God 
had been present in each. From the call of 
Abraham to the descent into Egypt, in the 
mission of Moses and Aaron, the passage 
of the Red Sea, the sojourn in the wilder- 
ness, the conquest of the land, God had 
been in it all “not with thy sword, nor 
with thy bow.” He reminded them that all 
they possessed was the gift of God, and the 
fruits of others’ labors: “I have given unto 
youa land for which ye did not labor, and 
cities which ye built not, and ye dwell in 
them; of the vineyards and olive-yards 
which ye planted not do ye eat.” And he 
closes these reminders of the divine good- 
ness with the injunction to “ fear God,’ and 
put away the “ strange gods,” the Chaldean 
teraphim, which many of them secretly 
cherished. Andif they were not inclined 
to elect Jehovah as their God, he bade 
them choose whom they would serve — 
make the election now and forever between 
the gods of the Amorites and the God of 
Israel. And then followed his own noble 
decision, felt by every one in that great as- 
sembly: ‘‘ As for me and my house we will 
serve the Lord.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words when 
the cries of the people were heard from 
every side: ‘‘God forbid that we should 
forsake the Lord to serve other gods! We 
also will serve the Lord, for He is our God.” 
But Joshua was unwilling to trust to a 
merely hasty impulse. He bids them count 
the cost. He reminds them that the God 
whose service they had chosen would not 
tolerate apostasy; that He would not for- 
give, but punish, their transgressions. But 
with a stronger emphasis than before, the 
people reiterated their decision. No longer 
doubting their sincerity, Joshua caused the 
book of the law of the Lord to be brought 
forth and the covenant to be written there- 
in. And under the ancient oak of Shechem 
the people rolled a great stone to stand as 
the enduring witness and memorial of their 
vow. 


Ill. Expository. 


14. Now therefore — because of God’s good- 
ness to them as a nation, and the extraordinary 
manifestations of His favor in the great events 
of their history. Fear the Lord — cherish such 
avense of His holiness and might,and such a 
reverence for His law, as would restrain them 
from offending Him, and keep them in the path 
of obedience. Serve him in sincerity — not 
merely with external rites, but with the un- 
feigned devotion of the heart. Put away the 
gods. — There is clearest evidence that the Is- 
raelites, while publicly worshiping Jehovah, 
secretly held to the household gods, the tera- 
phim, which their fathers had brought from 
Chaldea, and the implication is certainly strong 
(Ezek. 23: 3, 8; Acts 7:42, 43) that they were 
more or less tinctured with Egyptian idolatry. 
In this very place where the tribes were now 
assembled, Jacob had buried the “strange 
gods’ which had been surrendered by his 
household. And long after Joshua’s day, even 
down to Josiah’s reign, we find allusions to 
these same teraphim as being secretly harbored 
by the people. On the other side of the flood 

R. V., “ beyond the River; the Euphrates. 
In Egypt.— Even in “the house of bondage ” 
the people had yielded somewhat to the reign- 
ing idolatry; or else they had worshiped the 
Chaldean gods while in Egypt. 


Sunday — Heb. 8: 7-13 


We thus learn that idolatry lurked among the Israel- 
ites, and that it was that form of idelatry which had 
been known in the family of Terah of old (verse 2 It 


must have existed among the Israelites every gen 


eration —a traditional evil, for there had been no recent 
opportunity to learn it anew. It had been so far re- 
pressed, usuafly, by the sentiment of the better class, 
| that itkept itself in secret; but it had not been wholly 
| destroyed. We find many traces of it where we should 
| little expect them (Gen. 31: 19, 30-35; 35:1-4; Deut. 32: 16; 
| comp. Lev. 17: 7 with Ezek. 20: 7 f.; 23: 3,8, and Amos 5: 
26) (Johnson). 

15. If it seem evil. — There must be no com- 
pulsion. The nation must freely and willingly 
choose; and they must choose between Jehovah 
| and the gods of the heathen, for God will not 

accept a divided allegiance. Choose you this 
day — settle the question now and forever. 
| Gods of the Amorites — not of this particular 
| tribe only, which is simply singled out because 
| of its prominence; Joshua bids them choose 
between the gods of Chaldea, or tLose of the 
Canaanites on the one hand, and the God of Is- 
rael. As forme and my house. — They could 
have an opportunity to decide if they wished 
it; he had decided. Whatever they did, he and 
his household would serve the Lord. 

The grand inference to be drawn from this mode of ad- 
dress is, that the service of God is a matter of voluntary 
choice, and that it is His will that we should all serious- 
ly and solemnly make this choice. He would have us 
weigh the matter well, compare the respective claims 
of His service and the service of sin and the world. As 
the evidences in favor of religion are so clear and in- 
disputable, and its infinite advantages so obvious, the 
man who declines making the choice here enjoined 
must be considered as deliberately preferring Satan to 
Christ, death to life, hell to heaven. He who acknowl- 
edges the paramount claims of God and His Gospel, and 
yet does not act accordingly, does not sincerely and sol- 
emnly choose His service as that better part which can- 
not be taken from him, must stand self-condemned both 
here and hereafter (Bush). 


16-18. God forbid.—The people seem start- 
led at the idea that their great leader should 
think that after what God had done for them, 
with the memory of His gracious dealings fresh 
in their minds, they could forsake the Lord. 
They utter an emphatic *‘ God forbid” that they 
should do such an ungrateful, dishonorable 
thing. He it is that brought us up. — They 
had been helpless under Egypt’s iron yoke. 
God had broken that yoke and led them forth. 
The people fully realized this. Did great signs 

-referring to the miracles in the wilderness, 
such as the pillar of flame and cloud, the man 
na, the smiting of the rock, etc. Preserved us. 
~ They recalled how God had sustained them 
by the manna, and defended them from the at- 
tacks of hostile peoples. Drave out... . all 
the peoples. — They had marched from victory 
to victory, expelling or subjugating the idola- 
trous tribes who held the promised land, but 
Joshua had reminded them, “not with thy 
sword, nor with thy bow.” All had been 
wrought by God. We also will serve the Lord 

-the fervent decision of a grateful people. 
They take their stand promptly by Joshua’s 
side. 








19. Yecannot serve the Lord. — Not to dis- 
courage them, but to warn them, perhaps to 
strengthen their purpose, does Joshua interpose 
this check to their enthusiastic choice of Jeho- 
vah as their God. He isa holy God. — Joshua 
dwells upon those sterner attributes of the di- 
vine character which would make it difficult for 
any but the most determined to serve Him ac- 
ceptably. A“ holy” God cannot look upon sin 
with the least degree of allowance. A “ jealous” 
God will not tolerate a divided allegiance. Other 
gods must be put away. Will not forgive your 
transgression. — They could not disobey Him 
with impunity. God is not implacable, but just. 
He will not clear the guilty. ‘‘ While God is for- 
giving to the truly penitent, He vigorously pun- 
ishes all incorrigible sinners ’’ (Steele). 


it deserves very serious deliberation whether there is 
not danger of representing the sincere service of God 
asa matter of very little difficulty, provided only there 
be evidence of a present vigorous resolution, and whether 
it be not better in such cases wisely to repress, chasten, 
and even dampen the warmth of present zeal by consid- 
erations like those which Joshua now pressed upon the 
children of Israel. The same infallible authority which 
assures us that the yoke of Christ is easy and His bur- 
den light, assures us that the gate is strait, the way nar- 
row, that leads to life, and that there is need of striving 
as well as seeking to enter in (Bush). 


20. He will turn and do you hurt (R. V., 
“evil ’’). They must count the cost and under- 
stand perfectly the conditions. While it is true 
that there is no variableness neither shadow of 
turning in God, this truth has a twofold mean- 
ing: He is unchangeably faithful to those who 
keep His covenant; He is unchangeably opposed 
to and angry with those who break it. Consume 
you, after that he hath done you good.— Mer- 
cies would not hinder subsequent judgments, if 
the latter were deserved. 


Strictly speaking, God is unchangeable. He is always 
towards the wicked a consuming fire. When a man 
changes from righteous to wicked, he runs into the con- 
suming fire (Steele) 


21-24. Nay, but we will serve the Lord. — 
The people, put on their mettle by Joshua’s re- 
minders, repeat their vow of fidelity with great 
earnestness. Ye are witnesses against your- 
selves. — This public and deliberate avowal of 
serving Jehovah exclusively and sincerely would 
stand as a witness or testimony against them in 
case they themselves ever swerved from their 
covenant; and the people accepted it as such. 
Put away the strange gods — the teraphim ; 
they were to show their sincerity by giving up 
the images and their secret attachment to the 
Chaldaic idolatries. The people said — reiter- 
ating for the third time their promise and bind- 
ing themselves with the added and stronger 
covenant of obeying God’s voice. 


25. Joshua made a covenant — probably a 
renewal of the old covenant of Sinai, with cere- 





monies similar to those which Moses had ob- 


' served in the ratification of the same vovenant 





in “the field of Moab” (Deut. 29:1). Set | 


them a statute and ordinance. — He set clearly 
before them the Mosaic statutes, and they cov- 
evanted to obey them. In Shechem — between 
Ebal! and Gerizim, where the people had listened 
to the curses and blessings after the passage of 
the Jordan and the capture of Jerichoand Ai. 
There could then be no scene more fitting for the 
solemn renewal on the part of the people of that cove- 
nant with God which had been on His part so signally 
and so fully kept. The spot itself suggested the allusion 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, etc., in Joshua’s address ; 
and its associations could not but give peculiar force and 
moving effect to his appeais (Speaker’s Commentary). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Man cannot be godless; if he forsakes the 
true, he will serve the false. 

2. Human history and personal experience 
supply abundant motives for fearing God. 

3. God will not accept a divided heart; 
‘* strange gods ’”’ must be put away. 

4. God demands a voluntary service. 

5. The choice of God’s service must be 
thoughtful and deliberate. 


6. Covenants must not be hastily made; they 
should not result from a transient enthusiasm, 
but represent a serious heart purpose. 

7. Some visible memorial of covenant vows, 
such as a written determination or a day of 
anniversary, may help us to keep obligations 
voluntarily undertaken. 


V. Ilustrative. 


lasked a young man, “Do you have any 
anxiety about yourself as a sinner against God?” 
He said, “ I know I am a sinner; but I feel very 
little on the subject.” ‘ Are you trying to do 
what God tells you to do as well as you are able, 
and with what light you have ?”’ I asked. “ Ob, 
no, sir; for it would seem to be mockery for one 
who feels so little as I do to attempt to perform 
any religious duty.” “ You admit that God 
does require of you repentance and faith and 
worship, and a holy life; do you not?” “ Yes, 
I must admit all this; but I do not feel it.” 


‘“* What would you advise a customer to do who | 
had contracted a debt at this store, who admits | 


the debt, and says he ought to pay it, but says 


he knows all this, but has so little feeling about | 


it?” In an: instant he said, “ I would advise 
him to pay it, feeling or no feeling.” ‘“ That is 
just what | want you to do,” I said. “ What 
shall ldo?’ he asked. ‘‘ Come to the inquiry- 
meeting tonight; and, meanwhile, do you search 
your Bible, and ask God for help.” “I will do the 
best I can,’”’ was his reply. That evening he ad- 
mitted no progress, only he saw his guilt more 
clearly; but he would do all God required as 
well as he could. 1 never saw him shed a tear, 
but, as fast as light came, he obeyed it. In a 
little time he was hoping he had passed from 
death unto life, and for years he has lived a 
faithful, beautiful Christian life (President 
Tuttle). 








No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys.” 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materia 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City 
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THE ELECTRO SILICON co, 72 John St., New York 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


special features of this Silk are Fast Colors 
and High Lustre. It is used for Knitting and other 
kinds of Needlework 
: as well as for crocheting 
Corticelli Silk 
has a reputation 
of 57 years’ stand 
ing, during which 
time it has been 
awarded 
Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for Superiority 
The wise buyer 
will consider 
this fact. No 
short lengths 
= Or short weigh 
in this brand 
Home Needlework? for 1895 is 
now ready. Subject: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
roidery (new designs), Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli Wash 
Silk, Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book, 6 pages, 66 illustrations. 


WONOTUCK SILK CO. 18 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
























NEW MUSIC. 


GOSPEL CHOIR No. 2. By Sankey, McGRANARAN 
and STEBBINS. Now being | used ry Mr Moopy ip North 
field 8 le Copy, Paper 
Cover, 2 


HIGHEST PRAISE. For Sabbath Soro By W.A 


oopex: THE BIGLOW & & MIN’ EO &O. 


16 East Hh St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicag 


NOTE THIS 


“> LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 


Children’s Voices. nye" trmed = 


ed and 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 30 cents. 


for Sunday Schoo!« 

Anniversary Songs ‘33.7 Se" 
A him of sacred 
Treble Clef Choir. ond sooular souste ar 
for Women's Voices. By G@ F. Root and 
D- . Towner. Endorsed by D.L. Moody. Wcts 


t. The best Amer 
Curriculum. (2.0 7.2 °Seuod te pa 
lished. Price $2.75. 
Do "4, By By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor 
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A WALK THROUGH THE “OLD 


GRANARY.” 
“ Clericus.” 


8 it not a serious reflection upon us that a 
multitude of strangers should reveal to us 
not only the value and significance, but even 
the location, of the resting-places of our most 
cherished dead? Many Bostonians did not 
know until this summer that there was a bary- 
ing-ground so full of historic interest as the 
Old Granary; and fewer denizens still of this 
Puritan city could conduct a stranger to the 
graves of men whose names and deeds are fa- 
miliar to many of our people. [t wes very ap- 
propriate, therefore, that, with other strangers, 
I should walk through this graveyard, have the 
fires of patriotism kindled anew, and feel afresh 
the wounds of regret that we are not what we 
once were in some respects. That a historic 
burying-ground should lie so close to the throb- 
bing heart of a great, intelligent, and commer- 
cial city like Boston and be known intimate- 
ly to only a handful of its people, is a sad 
comment. Boston was in time past the birth- 
place of that once masterful but now much 
emasculated spirit, the spirit of American liber- 
ty; and if we ourselves do not keep its power 
alive by having an interest in its many historic 
spots, we may be sure that strangers will not. 
Visitors may serve, when they come to our city 
—say fifty thousand at once, as recently — to 
create a temporary interest; but what we must 
have, if we would reach the high civic point we 
are aiming at, is an abiding and deep-seated 
feeling that what our fathers did they did well, 
and that their resting-places are sacred shrines 
to the generation living and struggling to per- 
petuate the holy principle of democratic liberty. 
As you step from the busy whirl of Tremont 
Street with ite horseless electrics, which would 
certainly astonish the fathers if they could rise 
up and see them, you are back at once in the at- 
mosphere of a hundred, nay, two hundred years 
ago, when the Old Granary was a part of Boston 
Common, and Tremont Street was a delightful 
little country lane running by it. In this ceme- 
tery lie buried eight governors, three signers of 
the Declaration of Independence,many statesmen 
and clergymen famous in the history of Massa- 
chusetts, Paul Revere, Peter Faneuil, a little 
band of those faithful, sturdy Huguenots who 
fled hither from France after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,and other notables. In- 
deed, I am tempted to say that the dead in Bos- 
ton are more distinguished than the living. In 
the middle of the grounds, and directly in 
front of the ivy-covered gateway, stands a tall 
granite obelisk which marks the graves of the 
parents of Benjamin Franklin, Josiah and Abiah. 
Ot them it is recorded on the bronze tablet that 
they lived together in happy wedlock for fifty 
years, brought up respectably thirteen children 
and seven grandchildren, and died in peace, the 
husband and father regarded asa pious and pru- 
dent man, and the wife and mother as a discreet 
and virtuous woman. When I thought of the 
Boston of today with its scores of flats, its hun- 
dreds of boarding and lodging- houses, its many 
hotels, and its few homes, I felt strongly that 
the American of the future will be vastly differ- 
ent from the American of the past. Certainly 
flate, boarding-houses, lodging-houses, and ho- 
tels are exceedingly proper, but when they are 
so numerous that they suggest there is sucha 
clamorous call for them because so few men and 
women desire to assume the responsibilities of 
matrimony, or at least persist in regarding 
children as nuisances who would hedge their 
parents’ liberties too much, it does not takea 
prophet or the son of a prophet to foretell just 
where we will be wrecked. Let American men 
and women continue to assume this position, and 
the gates of Castle Garden still be thrown open to 
a horde of foreigners who believe— whatever 
other feults they may have—ina home and in 
children to make it such, and much that Benja- 
min Franklin believed in and which his par- 
ents’ monument stands for, will be ridiculed 
more than ever and Boston will become less 
Puritan than she is even now. 

In the southwestern corner of the burying- 
ground stands a tomb which shelters the re- 
mains of a man who was once a very important 
factor in the life of the colony. He cannot be 
reckoned among the great men, but the work he 
did was most essential to the growth and pros- 
perity of New England. It is the tomb of John 
Hull, the first mint-master in America. He was 
a thrifty Englishman, who was possessed of 
some very broad ideas on some matters and 
some very narrow ones on others. For this rea- 
son his tomb is interesting, notwithstanding 
that in the same vault are deposited the remains 
of members of the Sewall, Quincy, Cooper and 
Moodey families. John Hull was not as great a 
man as Judge Sewall, who was one of the mag- 
istrates who signed warrants for the execution 
of the witches; nor as good a man, from a strict- 
ly religious point of view, as Rev. William Cooper 
of the old Brattle St. Church; but he was more 
forehanded than either. Now I mention him 
particularly because he is a representative of 
that shrewd, money-getting propensity which 
has been a bright characteristic of the trading 
and commercial Yankee ever since, and because 
his intolerant spirit is diametrically opposite to 
that of the easy-going, tolerant New Englander 
of the generations since the mint-master’s day. 
He accumulated a large property, and when he 
died his title-deeds represented claims on large 
portions of the real estate now in the city o7 
Boston. Being the first mint-master and hold- 
ing the office for nearly forty years, he was en- 
abled to lay up much treasure upon earth as well 
doubtless as much treasure in heaven. When 





the government of the colony, however, ex- 
pressed a desire to be tolerant toward “ the her- 
eticks as such,’’ the mint-master vehemently 
opposed it; and when Cromwell died, the mint- 
master wrote in his diary some very eulogistic 
words about the great Protector, but deplored 
the fact that his distinguished countryman, 
who had made parliaments tremble and armies 
fly, did not approve the New England persecu- 
tions. The mint-house, which was a small 
wooden building ten feet high and sixteen feet 
square, could nearly be carried through the 
doorway of the United States Mint at Philadel- 
phia, and yet we are having as much trouble 
about money as ever our fathers had. Wampum, 
beaver pelts, English and Spanish coin, and 
pieces smuggled into New England by the buc- 
caneers who infested the Southern Seas, made 
as variegated and troublesome a medium for the 
colonists as greenbacks and depreciated silver 
dollars do for us. But it is to be lamented that 
the exact location of this first mint-house is not 
known, else one spot at least would be a shrine 
to Yankees who would rather turn one dollar 
into two than tenderloin steak into rich, health- 
ful blood. It probably stood near Hull St., in 
what was formerly the Yankee quarter of the 
city, later the Irish, now the Italian, and soon 
to be the Patagonian unless our gates are closed 
and a sign is put up, No more of submerged 
Europe need apply.” 

The oldest date in the Old Granary is 1666, re- 
cording the burial of the infant child of Andrew 
and Melicen Neal. Mr. Shurtleff is surely in er- 
ror when he says that the oldest is that over the 
grave of Mrs. Hannah Allen, wife of Rev. James 
Allen, pastor of the First Church, for that is 
1667. The cemetery was founded six years be- 
fore this, and was then in the most aristocratic 
section of the city. There are still entombments 
there, but rarely. That fearless radical, Wen- 
dell Phillips, was at first laid to rest there, but 
later his remains were removed. The Phillips’ 
family tomb is near Tremont St., to the right of 
the gate. Nor faraway and near the northern 
wall are the graves of the men who fell in the 
Boston Massacre. They were buried under a 
spreading larch tree, but this, and those mag- 
nificent English elms which drooped so beauti- 
fully over the lane, have long since disappeared. 
If the cemetery is to be preserved, the monu- 
ment to the memory of these massacred patriots 
would have been more appropriately erected 
over their dust than on its present site on the 
Common. 

In the northern part of the enclosure is the 
tomb of Robert Treat Paine, and further along 
near the western wall the rain dripped from the 
hollyhocks upon the tomb of Peter Faneuil, 
after whom the famous “ Cradle of Liberty ” is 
named. To the right of the Franklin monu- 
ment isthe headstone over the grave of Mary 
Goose, wife of Isaac Goose. The controversy 
over the authorship of Mother Goose’s nursery 
tales and rhymes has never been settled, but 
theyare still populer with children. To sup- 
pose, however, that the author of them lies un- 
der the little gray headstone in the Old Granary 
could only gain currency at such times of anti- 
quarian excitement as we have had recently. 

At the front of the ground are two graves 
somewhat prominent; one of them contains the 
remains of Benjamin Woodbridge, who was 
killed in a duel a few years prior to the Revolu- 
tion. It was the first fatal duel on American soil, 
and the participants were probably the young- 
est who ever engaged to settle their differences 
on what was then supposed to be the field of 
honor. There was a difference of four years only 
in their ages, the youngest being a mere boy of 
nineteen years. The survivor of the sad event, 
secretly escaping to France, died of remorse 
and a broken heart at Cherbourg, a little French 
town, famous now because the duel between two 
massive American men-of-war, the “ Kear- 
sarge ” and “ Alabama,” was fought in its offing 
a hundred years later. This pre-Revolutionary 
duel was fought with swords on the rise of 
ground on Boston Common near the great elm 
where Jesse Lee, the Methodist pioneer, 
preached. So near is crime to virtue! The re- 
cent severe sentence imposed in a Mexican court 
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upon the successful contestant in an affaire 
d’honneur on her soil, and the stringent laws re- 
cently enacted against duelling in the German 
army, indicate civilized progress. Though 
America has had several duels since, none were 
more pathetic than this one whose sad story is 
recalled by a crumbling headstone in a Puritan 
graveyard. 

Not far away from this lies the body of Elisha 
Brown, buried seven years later. The simple 
inscription on the stone suggests more forcibly 
than anything else in the enclosure the spirit 
which animated the fathers. Even though one 
stands beside the weather-beaten monument 
over the body of Paul Revere and thinks he 
sees through the twilight shadows the lantern 
gleaming from the belfry of the old North 
Church, or hears the clatter of hoofs and the 
warning cry of the hero as he madly gallops on 
his “‘ wonderful ride,” there is not felt the same 
thrill one has when standing beside the grave of 
citizen Brown. And yet what did he do? Noth- 
ing remarkable, but exceedingly characteristic 
of the independent spirit which burned in the 
hearts of the Puritans when the redcoats en- 
deavored, according to instructions, to practice 
tyranny. This plain citizen, as the stone over 
his grave declares, “ bravely and successfully 
resisted a whole British regiment in their vio 
lent attempts to force him from his legal habi 
tation.”” His house stood nearly opposite the 
Old Granary, and being large, was regarded by 
the British officers as an excellent place for reg- 
imental barracks. But Elisha Brown erected 
barricades, which, allied with spirit and deter- 
mination, kept the British regulars at bay. 
“Happy citizen,” exclaims his epitaph writer, 
“ when called singley to be a Barrier to the liber- 
ties of a Continent.” 

Under the shadow of Park St. Church is per- 
haps the most famous tomb of all; it is that of 
John Hancock. For all these years it has been 
neglected. It is surprising that a State which 
can do much that is commendable in other 
ways, cannot appropriately honor the graves of 
those men without whose valor and sacrifices 
the Commonwealth would not have been estab- 
lished. It is understood that the State is soon 
to erect a monument over Hancock’s grave; at 
the same time it should not forget that in the 
northeastern corner, in an unmarked and un 
honored grave, save for the bronze star which 
the Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 


lution have placed above it, rests the body of 
gallant Sam Adams. 





THE REMOVAL OF THE TIME LIMIT. 


Clearly Perceiving the Points at Issue. 


EV. A. H. HERRICK, of Waketield, is 
moved to write a communication under 
a recent date, in which he says: — 


“T think your positions upon the removal of 
the time limit are impregnable. I hope the 
charch will be aroused to see the correctness of 
ae 4 insistence that arguments against the time 

imit are —y against the itinerancy. This is 
a vital point do not know that the advocates 
of removal see this. Probably some honestly 
do not. I fear others may — but perhaps not. 

But I fear that the result of the removal would 
be the creation of caste (as you say) among the 
ministers more markedly than now. It would, 
I believe, work much to the disadvantage of 
faithful but modest men. They are sufficiently 
at a disadvantage at the best. But as it is now 
there is a prospect of promotion as the reward 
of faithful work. ‘f the limit be removed, will 
not the result be that ministers and churches 
conscientiously loyal will suffer, while those 
who selfishly disregard the whole in thinking of 
themselves, will secure their wishes? If it be 
said that it isso now, would it not be even more 
so then ? 

“* There is, 1 believe, much force in your con- 
tention that the absence of great churches, a few 
of which other denominations can show in large 
cities, is no argument against the limit or the 
itinerancy; since the question is, ‘What does 
the system as a whole accomplish?’ And 
strongly suspect, without having the figures at 
hand to prove it, that the loudly reiterated as- 
sertion of the failure of Methodism in the cities, 
as compared with other denominations, has not 
an adequate basis of fact. It is not many years 
sipce we were only half so many in the land as 
now we are. I think that whenlI joined the 
church (and I suppose I am yet a young man) 
we were to our present number about as 2 to 5. 

“Tam specially glad of an emphatic opposi- 
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tion of the HERALD to the removal, because the 
advocates of the change make a noise dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. Notwithstanding 
the result of your recent symposium on the pro- 


posed removal, I believe that a large majority of 
our ministers and a vast majority of our mem- 
bers either do not desire the change or are op- 
posed to it. Further, we want no such radical 


change as that involved in the removal of the 
limit, unless the denomination as a whole em- 
phatically expresses an urgent desire for it. For 
one, I protest against its being enacted by a 


mere majority of the General Conference. Let 
us not have it before it bas been submitted to a 
vote of the laity and of the ministers in all the 


Conferences. [am not contending that it is of 
the nature of a constitutional amendment; but 
it is of such importance, and so many would feel 
aggrieved by the proposed change unless it were 
in response toan unmistakable demand of the 
church asa whole and to indications of Provi- 
dence such as very many do not believe to exist, 
that I believe it isthe part of wisdom that a 
majority of the General Conference (could such 
be secured) should not force it onan ur.willing 

would represent the 


minority, who | poot mew A 
majority both of ministers and membership.”’ 
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Taomas W. SILLowaY, Church Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room 6. Opp. Prov. R. BR. Station 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts of 


an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay produce 
a e building preferable in most respects to a new one of 
greater cost. He proposes to continue this work 
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ited. visit to the premises will be made, and an opin- 
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THE OONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


lecture bureau, and to secure ag many pastors 
and laymen as possible who would give at least 
one lecture, before some League other than their 
own, free of charge save traveling expenses. 
This is a move in the right direction. We have 
at least three men of wide reputation as lect- 
urers on the district Revs. P. N. Granger, of 
lrasburgh, Thomas Tyrie, of St. Johnsbury, and 
J. E. Farrow, of Piainfield. 


Barre. — Four were received by letter and one 
from probation at the September communion. 
One hundred and ninety-eight partook of the 
sacrament the largest number in the history 
of the church. RETLAW. 


St. Albans District. 


West Enosburgh This is a small country 
charge, but is fruitful of good — how much, who 
can tell? The spirit of the Gospel is sought, 
and social and public services are maintained 
with constancy. The Sabbath services are at- 
tended by the usual numbers, although many 
families have removed to other localities and 
also quite a number of members and proba- 
tioners. Sabbath, Sept. 1, was the best quarter- 
ly meeting fora long time. The love-feast was 
excellent. Eleven probationers were received 
into full connection and one by letter. To the 
Lord, who is with us all the days, be all the 
glory ! 


St. Albans. The annual meeting of the 
W. F. M.S. was well attended and cheering to 
the official servants. The mite-boxes were 
opened, and over $20 were found therein. The 
children will soon raise a quarter of a hundred 
dollars. The young ladies’ society is nobly sup- 
porting an Eastern gir! at school. 


Swanton. Work will soon be begun on the 
new church. The soliciting committee have se- 
cured subscriptions to encourage the work, and 
the building committee are busy on plans and 
specifications. The new structure will be sim- 
ilar to the old one, with the exception of the 
steeple, which will be replaced with a bell tower. 


Montgomery. Rev. R. L. Nanton, of Rich- 
ford, preached at the M. E. Church, last Sunday, 
in exchange with Rev. J. Q. Angell. 


Morrisville. — The Sunday evening service is 
conducted once each month by the Epworth 
League. 


Jeffersonville. — The Lamoille County Sunday- 
school convention held an interesting annual 
meeting in this place. G. E. Monteith, of John- 
son, was elected secretary and treasurer. The 
Morrisville Methodist Sabbath-school was re- 
ported as the largest in the county. The topics 
discussed were: “ Effective Sunday-scnool 
Work,’ and * Defects in Our Methods of Teach- 
ing.’ The field secretary, Mr. J. B. Miller, gave 
two addresses, on “ Teachers and Teaching,’’ and 
‘The Purpose of Sunday-school Institutes.” 
I'wo ladies of the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society spoke, on teaching the Juniors, and the 


need of home visitation. The delegates were 
handsomely entertained. 
Wolcott. Rev. W. E. Allen, of Craftsbury, 


occupied the pulpit last Sunday. He was pastor 
here for three years, and made many friends, all 
of whom were glad to see him. 


West Berkshire. — A very social hour was en- 
joyed by a pleasant company at the parsonage, 
Monday evening, Aug. 26. The lawn was illu- 
mined with Chinese lanterns. A musical and 
literary program of high order was presented. 
Parties from Middletown, Conn., and Boston, as 
well as home artists, took part. Light refresh- 
ments were served. 


Waterbury. — Rev. W. M. Newton and a party 
ot eight persons started Monday for the top of 
Camel's Hump, one of the high peaks of the 
Green Mountain range. They will remain in 
tent a couple of days on the summit, oes 
the scenery and receiving the benefit of a climb 
and the raretied air. D. 





New Hampshire Conference. 
Manchester District. 


Rev. James Cairns attained a large measure 
ot popularity while pastor during July and 
August of St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City. He ex- 
changed churches and pecsonanee during that 
time with the pastor, Rev. Wm, Eakins. At 
the close of his term, the Epworth League aud 
Epworth Guards, in behalf of the entire socie- 
ty, presented him a purse of money and a set of 
table linen. The whole affair was very delight- 
ful,and the testimonial to Mr. Cairns one that 
will long be remembered. 


The Wilmot Camp-meeting was well attended 
and very profitable. One rainy night cut down 
the attendance of Thursday, but a large com- 
pany came Friday. Four new gasoline lights 
were put in operation during the meeting and 
pleased all. Anentire new platform was built at 
the preachers’ stand. Other improvements are 
anticipated during the year. The preaching 
was excellent, and the spirit of the meetings 
showed much interest on the part of the people. 


Sunday, Sept. 1, was spent at the Granthams 
and West Springfield. We reached the place 
about 9 o’clock Saturday night ina pouring 
rain. The Sabbath brought to us its full com- 
plement of work three sermons, three sacra- 
mental services, three quarterly conferences, 
tive persons baptized by immersion, sixteen 
miles of riding. We closed the day by con- 
ducting a prayer-meeting. Monday morning 
we were up at 2.30, break fasted at 3, and were on 
the way foraten-mile drive, a hailf-bour later, 
to catch a train at Newport at 5.20. It is not al- 
ways thus, yet this isa little of the life we live 

and thrive on. 


Rev. L. D. Bragg met with a serious accident 
recently. He was on his way home from his va- 
cation, coming on bis wheel. In attempting to 
dismount he was somehow thrown with great 
violence, cutting and bruising his face very 
badly. A surgeon was needed to dress the 
wounds, a couple of stitches being required. 
It was a week before he could come home, and 
at this writing he has not been able to preach. 


The Claremont Camp-meeting wasa good one, 
and the results in the way of conversions very en- 
couraging. The attenaance was not very large 
during the week. Sunday 
two thousand to the grounds. Not over half 
that number came into the congregation to hear 





brought probably | A 
P iy | Swedisn, and Epworth League banners were 


the Word. We did not hear all the sermons, 
but they were reported as excellent, and what 
we heard will certainly justify that statement. 
New Hampshire was not very largely represent- 
ed, only one tent’s com y being on the 
ground — Antrim, with about fifteen. Clare- 
mont people came in the morning and returned 
in the evening, and of other societies there was 
only a scattered few. Somehow the folks east 
of the Connecticut do not warm up very much 
toward this meeting. They go to other places, 
or else go nowhere — mostly the latter, we sur- 
mise. If the camp-meeting is to be continued 
it should be patronized; if not, abandoned. 
Does Manchester District want a meeting cen- 
trally located? If so, where? And would it be 
patronized by the churches? The present sup- 

d district meeting is not a district meeting 
n any sense of the term. The southeastern 
portion is “ fixed’ at East Epping, and no one 
would think of trying to loosen their hold, and 
for most of the rest Claremont is on the border- 
line, making it anywhere from forty to eighty 
miles for the people to travel. We are by no 
means dying with desire to secure fame by or- 
ganizing anew camp-meeting association and 
becoming a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
in order to make it succeed; still, we are ready 
for what is for the welfare of the district and 
the good of the work. 


Let all Epworth Leagues remember the Dis- 
trict Convention at Claremont, Sept. 17 and 18. 
We expect a good time. 


The presiding elder and his wife registered at 
the Mt. Adams, Jefferson, on Sept. 4, to rest for 
ten days. This is oneof the most delightful 
spots in the mountains. B. 





New England Conference. 
Boston South District. 


Boston, Parkman Street. — The pastor, Rev. 
Samuel! Jackson, has been at home al! summer, 
and from Sunday to Sunday has preached to very 
good congregations. 


Jamaica Plain, St. Andrew's. — This church 
is enjoying a very steady growth. On a recent 
Sunday four new families appeared, and since 
then have become regular attendants. Three 
young men from Newfoundland — all earnest 
Christians — have greatly encouraged the = 
by making this their church home. The build- 
ing is too small, and the present location not the 
best. Various plans are in mind for bettering 
their facilities. It is expected that soon some 
decided steps will be taken. Rev. A. W. L. Nel- 
son is pastor. 


Dorchester St. — Rev. G. H. Rogers, of Wards- 
boro, Vt., occupied this pulpit Sept. 1, preachin 
with great acceptance. The pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Nazarian, and his wife are receiving congratula- 
tions on the birth of a little daughter. 


Boston, St. John’s. — After eight weeks of de- 
lightful union meetings with the South Baptist 
brethren, regular services were resumed jast 
Sunday. In the morning a blessed reunion sac- 
ramental service was enjoyed. One babe was 
baptized, 17 probationers received into full con- 
nection, and 1 received by letter. In the even- 
ing at the after-meeting three seekers bowed at 
the altar, surrounded by the official board and 
the officers and teachers of the Sunday-school 
and Epworth League, in a consecration service. 


Plainville. — This church appropriately cele- 
brated the fourth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion by special services, Sunday, Sept. 1. The 
pastor preached a historical sermon in the 
morning and baptized several adults. In the 
evening Rev. Luther Freeman, of Waltham, 

reached and administered the communion. 

he beautiful church was filled at all the serv- 
ices with a united, earnest people. The outlook 





is very bright for this young society. Rev. Ar- 

thur Deckman, pastor. U. 
Worcester Y. M. C. A. — Under the presidency 

of Mr. Henry D. Barber, of Trinity, ked up 


by an efficient board of directors, this valuable 
organization is awaking to new vigor and use- 
fulness. In this connection too much cannot 
be said of the application, zeal and suggestive- 
ness of our new secretary, W. KB. Abbott, late of 
Salem. He is quiet but determined, mild but 
firm, and every one about the building is learn- 
ing toappreciate his worth. He is ably sup- 
ported by his assistant, Mr. lisdaie, of Trinity, 
and recently he has secured the services es sec- 
ond assistant of G. R. Holway, a son of Trinity’s 
pastor, Rev. R. F. Holway. Among other agen- 
cies for good maintained by the Association is a 
boat-house at Lake Quinsigamond, and here, 
under the efficient care of Physical Director 
Wilder, our boys are taught to swim and to row. 
Also most enjoyable receptions are given to the 
various young people’s societies of the city, and 
Thursday night, Sept. 5,our Epworth League, 
with the Baptist Young People’s Union, came 
in for their share of a To the num- 
ber of several hundred they were féted and en- 
tertained, and they will unite to swell the 
praises of their hosts. 


Swedish. — The Epworth Leaguers of this race 
and of the New England District assembled on 
Thursday last at the Thomas St. Church, and 
they made avery fine showing. The convention 
opened at 104. M. In addition tosome 150 peo- 
ple present who are interested in the work of 
the Leagues, there were twenty-one del 
and the following pastors: Revs. Svante 
son, Thomas St. Uhurch; H. Hanson, Boston; 
H. E. Whyman, Quinsigamond Church; C, Paul- 
son, a Otto Anderson, East Booton; H. 
Larson, Lowell; P. Frost, Springfield; Victor 
oy atlas Corey £ J. W. Haggmann, Rockport; 
H. L. Hartwig, Gardner. President H. Hanson 
presided, and thirteen societies were repre- 
sented, six having been organized during the 
past year. There are 431 members — an increase 
of 200 in the year past. Between $600 and $700 
have been contributed. The banner society for 
the district is our Thomas 8t. body with 85 
members, and Quinsigamond comes second with 
78. After the presentation of the delegates to 
the convention the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, H. Hanson; vice-presidents, 
H. E. Whyman, C. J. Wigren, 8. Svenson, Miss 
Emilie Laurin; ponccteny, J. W. Haggmann; 
treasurer, C. Paulson. The good ladies of the 
cenomination served dinner in the vestry, and 
following an afternoon session tea was given in 
the same place. In the evening a procession 
was formed and all marched to Grace Church, 
where a very enjoyable and profitable evening 
was spent. Every seat was taken, the audience 
numbering fully a thousand people. American, 


borne in the march, all under the direction of 








J. £. Hedburg. The local Swedish pastors, with 
Revs. Frost of Springfield, Larson of Lowell, and 
Paulson of Newport, had in the exercises. 
be es by se is of the — 
c was particularly good. These people who 
yh to the world a Jenny Lind and a Christine 

ilsson excel insong. From first to last the 
meeting was a delight. 


The Cadets of Trinity Church had a royal ex- 
cursion to Rocky Point one day last week, and 
no doubt they are thankful that Roger Williams 
ever discovered the clam; for besides filling 
themselves full of the testive bivalves, the boys 
indulged in all sorts of diversion, layin; rtic- 
ular stress on baseball. Of course one ms le beat, 
but as it was all in the family it is unnecessary 
to name the victors. 


Charles W. Delano, Wesleyan, class of ‘94, and 
of the Worcester High School, ’90, has received 
an appointment in the school asa teacher. He 
is a member of Grace Church. 


Rev. Alonzo Sanderson has removed his Gos- 
pel tent from Leicester to Tatnuck. QUIS. 





Boston East District. 


Lynn Common, — Dr. Whitaker has just re- 
turned from an extended tour through Holiand, 
Belgium, France and Great Britain. On the 
evening of Sept. 4 the church gave him a splen- 
did reception. 

Broadway, Lynn. — During August this church 
was visited by a peculiarly powerful religious 
refreshing. The meetings have been more in- 
teresting than for months. Not in the entire 
experience of the pastor have the regular serv- 
ices of the church been so full of the real power 
S the Holy Spirit. Rev. E. H. Thrasher is pas- 

r. 


Bay View. — The official board of this church 
has decided to make quite extensive repairs 
upon the church and parson in order to save 

property and make it suitable and conven- 
ient for public worship. A goodly subscription 
has already been secured by the pastor, but ow- 
ing to the depression in the leading business 
of the place, it will be necessary for all the 
friends of this church to lend a helping hand. 
The tor writes: ‘‘ My dear friends, let every 
one interested in the grand work being done by 
this people please send in their most generous 
contributions at once, as this work must be done 
before cold weather. * Giveand it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that 
ye mete witha! it shall be measured to you 
again ’ (Luke 6: 38). Please send all contribu- 
tions to the pastor, Rev. M. G. Prescott, Bay 
View, Mass.” U. 





The Boston East District Ministers’ Wives’ 
Association was entertained during its annual 
meeting at the pleasant new cottage of Rev. and 
Mrs. L. W. Adams, at Asbury Grove. It took 

lace at noon ofthe opening day of camp-meet- 
ng,and has come to bea pleasant foregather- 
ing for the preachers’ wives. At the business 
meeting, after the usual reports, came an in- 
formal memorial service, recailing the lives of 
the sisters who bad passed from among us dur- 
ing the year — Mrs. Dorchester, Mra. Chad- 
bourne, Mrs. Worth, and Mrs. Eastman; just a 
simple telling, by those who knew them best, of 
some tender recollections of their good deeds. 

The officers of the last year were re-elected, 
and a new board of managers chosen: President, 
Mrs. J. O. Knowles; vice-president, Mrs. J. M. 
Leonard ; secretary, Mrs. J. F. Allen; treasurer, 
Mrs. C. E. Davis. After adjournment Mrs. 
Leonard read one of Ian Maciaren’s pathetic 
Bonnie Briar Bush sketches — “ His Mother's 
Sermon.” Mrs. Stackpole gave an interesting 
talk —the result of much original research — 
on Hannah Adams, the first American author- 
ess. Mrs. Smiley an equally original 
paper on Mrs. John Wesley. Mrs. Whitaker 
gave six short biographies, of as man 
women, cleverly written in rhyme. 
gram was varied musically by Mrs. Wriston’s 
solo and a duet by Mrs. riston and Mrs. 
Smiley. Lunch and a brief social “ hour ” closed 
another helpful meeting. 

Mrs. A. W. TIRRELL, Cor. Sec. 


famous 
he pro- 





The Boston East District Epworth League met 
at Gloucester, Sept. 2. Several carloads of the 
poune people of Methodism, headed by fiying 

nners, formed a procession which marched to 
the Prospect St. Church where, after song and 
prayer, Rev. H. L. Wriston informally welcomed 
the visitors and presented for consideration the 
various excursions planned by the entertaining 
chapter. Barges, boats, and electric cars were in 
waiting, and were kept busy until about 12.30 
P. M., when the parties assembled at Bass Rocks 
for a basket-iunch. 

At three o’clock the convention was called to 
order by the president, Miss R. L. Winsiow, of 
Chelsea. A brief praise service, led by Mr. 
Osborne Knowles, opened the afternoon pro- 
gram, and was followed by Scripture lesson, a 
vocal solo by Miss Laura Gibbs, of Malden, 

rayer, and selections by a mixed quartet. Cor- 

ial greeting was extended to the Leagues 
by the entertaining chapter, and after the trans- 
action of the business a stirring address upon 
“ The New Crusade ” was given by Rev. Dillon 
Bronson, of Newton. The social hour following 
was by no means the least interesting part of 
the exercises. 

After a bountiful supper in the beautifully 
decorated vestries and a service of song and 
prayer, Dr. 5. F. Upham delivered an inspiring 
address upon ‘ The Debt We Owe Our Method- 
ist Fathers.’’ Rey. F. H. Knight, of Salem, 
then took charge of a consecration service 
which made a most impressive ending to one of 
the most successful conventions on the records 
of the district. 

A hearty vote of thanks was extended the er- 
tertaining chapter, whose careful planning, fine 
singing, and utiful decorating contribuied 
much to the happiness of the occasion. The 
November convention will be held at Wakefield. 

8. GERTRUDE MAyo, Sec. 





Springfield District. 


Personals. — Mrs. E. R. Thorndike, wife of the 
presiding elder, bas been confined to her bed for 
eight weeks, and it seems to promise some time 
yet of illness before she can be herself again. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Thorndike have the sympathy 
and prayers of the district. 

Revs. J. H. Stubbs and N. B. Fisk exchanged 
pulpits, Aug. 26. 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting.—The cam 
meeting this year was marked by enusantiy 
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strong preaching and a deep, fervent spiri: , 
true consecration to Christ and His wor Dn 
E. R. Thorndike, presiding elder of Spring ticiq 
District, had charge of the meeting. Hi. ad- 
ministration is always marked by wise selec: ion 
of preachers and his altar service work and ex. 
hortation are equally powerful. This year jy. 
was at his best. The singing was in charge o+ 
Rev. F. H. Ellis, of Easthampton, and good 
“—— was gang | 
nesday was Epworth League day. hey 
A. M. Osgood, district president, presided. Dr. 
W. N. Brodbeck preached the morning serimoy, 
from Romans 12: 1 and conducted a mass meet. 
ing at lo’clock. Rev. E. M. Taylor gave an aq- 
dress in the afternoon, and Rev. Charles 7); 
hed in theevening. These men and cery- 
were greatly a and were thoroughly 
beneficial, making t best League day in the 
history of the work on this ground. 

The other preachers from off the district were: 
Dr. Charles khurst, who preached an effect. 
ive sermon Thursday afternoon; Dr. s, F 
a. Rev. G. 8S. Butters, and Rev. Ww. 4 
Thurston, the Friday preachers; Dr. J. |; 
Mansfield cn Saturday morning, and Dr. J. () 
Knowles on Sunday morning. These were a|/ 
excellent in pulpit work. There was no seeming 
effort at display or oratory, but the gospel truths 
appeared to have jon of each preacher 
and other hearts caught the glow as they 
warmed to the theme of the hour. The home 
preachers were not less effective and pleasing 
than the visitors. Rev. J. H. Stubbs led the 
me service on Monday evening, and starteq 
the meetings on straight gospel lines. keys. 
N. B. Fisk, E. 8S. Best and E. E. Abercrompbic 
were the Tuesday preachers, and all did exce|- 
lent service. Dr. Henry Tuckley on Thursday 
morning outreached his usually high standard. 
and Rev. Jerome Wood just melted the congre- 
= to tears the same evening. Rev. WR. 

ewhall preached a finished sermon Saturday 
afternoon, and in the evening Rev. A. L. Squier 
garnet many. On Sunday afternoon Dr. 
T.C. Watkins preached a ‘ood strong sermon, 
and in the evening Rev. W. F. Cook gave a most 
earnest setting of Christian truth. Rev. F. H. 
Ellis led the closing serviceon Monday morning 
Dr. Thorndike and Revs. E. P. Herrick and A. |. 
Squier did the exhorting. tage meetings 
were well attended and conversions are reported. 
At the Sunday morning love-feast 120 testimo- 
nies were given, and it was a helpful service. 

Good weather, good attendance, excellent servy- 
ice by the a Sgn Association, as repre- 
sented by Mr. W. C. W ,and a most beauti- 
ful ground, leave but one thing to be desired 
ee and that is better railroad accommoda- 

ona. 


Springfield. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science has been in session 
here, and was idered a most b ficial meet- 
ing. Prof. William North Rice takes a leader's 

lace. He preached at Trinity on Sunday morn- 
ng to alarge audience, among whom were 
many attendants at the convention, on “ Chris- 
tianity or Agnosticism,” and was one of the 
speakers at the South Congregational Church in 
the evening. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The first session since 
vacation was held Sept.9. Dr. Henry Tuckley 
gave an address, ‘‘ Four Sundays in England.’ 


Enfield. — A little girl came into the parson- 
age on Monday, Aug. 26, and received a hearty 
welcome. She will bear the name of a dear 
friend of her mother’s, Klizabeth Cooper. Rev. 
a Ferguson and wife are receiving congratu- 
ations. 


Hampden. — The M. E. Church and Sunday- 
school went to Crescent Grove, Shaker Village, 
Aug. 28. All were delighted with the picnic and 
the outing. Some forty volumes have been re 
cently added to the Sunday-school library. 
The school is prospering in the hands of the 
faithful superintendent, Mr. J. Kenworthy 
Sept. 1, 3 were baptized and 5 taken into the 
church. The work looks prosperous along a|! 
lines. Rev. J. H. Bennett is pastor. D. F.G. 








We are happy to read the following reassur- 
ing word from Bishop Merrill concerning the 
reports of attacks upon our missionaries at Foo- 
chow. He says: “The dispatches concerning 
recent riots and destruction of mission property 
in or near Foochow cannot refer to the mis 
sions of our church. The large properties of th« 
Foochow Conference are located outside the 
walls of the city, on an eminence across th: 


river from the city, but in its immediate vicin 

ity. A riot there would be in open sight of the 
city authorities, and almost under the flags co. 

ering the French and American consulates. |t 
could not be effective without being strong 
enough to amount to civil war.” 











MINCE MEAT 
Two large pies are made from each 
got of None-Such Mince Meat. 

or sale by all grocers. Be sure 
and get the None-Such. 
MERRELL-SOULE Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of fuod. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
pest infant food. IJnfant Health is the title of a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Sent free by New York Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. ¥. 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 


Maine State Epworth League Convention at 
Westbrook, 

Manchester District Epworth League Con- 
vention, at Claremont, 

Annual Convention Providence District Ep- 
worth League, at St. Paul's Ch., Providence, 

First General District League Sixth Annual 
Convention, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 








Sept. 11-12 
Sept. 17, 18 
Sept. 25 


Oct. 2-3 





BOSTON METHODIST PREACHERS’ ME2TING. — 
The first session following the summer vacation 
will be held in Wesleyan Hall, Monday, Sept. 16, 
at 1045 a.m. Subject for discussion: “ What should 
be the Attitude of the Epworth League toward 
the Society of Christian Endeavor?” W. I. Haven 
and J. D. Pickles will open the discussion. 

C. W. WILDER, Sec’y. 





NORWIOH DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
at Thompsonville, Conn., Oct. 14, 15. 
[Program next week.) 
BUCKSPORT DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (Eastern Division), at Alexander, Oct. 21-23. 
(Program next week.) 


Money Letters from Aug. 27 to Sept. 9. 


Mrs R A Alley. G 8 Butters, A W Baird. Orlando 
Cleves. W C Everett. C H Guile. G R Hebard, Mrs 
J A Harding, Mrs H © Houghton. Capt GH Kelly, 
G L Kimball. I R Lovejoy, Mrs H E Lucas, Mrs J M 
Linseott, 8 E Leech. E F Morton, J © Moss, H W 
Millison, G F Merrow, J H McIntyre. J B Perkins L 
Robbins, J R Roberts, Mrs L Roberts, NA M Roe, 8 L 
Rogers, L H Richardson. E © Strong, A E S#proul, 
8 M Small, A Sanderson, C H Sweatt, Hannah Stinson. 
Mrs © M Treadwell, A P Taylor. F R Welch, Wylie 
Wright, L D Wardwell, R H Woodward, A H Wood. 





NOTICE. — The Pilgrim Union, composing the Ep- 
worth Leagues of Dorchester and Quincy, will hold its 
quarterly convention at Baker Memorial Charch, Thurs- 
day evening, Sept. 19. Dr. John D. Pickles will deliver 
the address. Praise and prayer-service from 7 to 7.45 
p.m. Reception at close of exercises in the church. All 
are invited. Bring banners and come early. 

FREDERICK N. UPHAM. 





| Business Aotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 








For Over Fifty Years 


Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhwa. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


HOW A WOMAN PAID HER DEBTS. 


Lam out of debt, and thanks to the Dish Washer busi- 
ness for it. In the past five weeks I have made over 
$500, and I am so thankful that I feel like telling every- 
body, so that they can be benefited by my experience. 
Anybody can self Dish Washers, because everybody 
wants one, especially when it can be got so re: You 
can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes. I elieve 
that in two years from now every family will have one. 
You can get full particulars and bundreds of testimo- 
nials by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer Co., 145 
8. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa., and you 
can’t help but make money in this business. I believe 
that I can clear over $3,000 the coming year, and Il am 
not going to let such an opportunity pass without im- 
provement, We can’t expect to succeed wanes ey 

RS. 





DOVER DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS. 


Apportionments made by the Dover District Stew- 
ards, Aug. 28, 1896, and printed by order of the same. 
E. A. Lelenrton, Sec'y 
G. W. Nonnis, President. 


Ch. G. C. 
P.E. Bp. Ex. F.A.C.C. Ex 
! | | ! | 
Amesbury, $70 «$17 «$35 «$35 $34 $12 
Auburn, 12 4 6 6 ” 3 
Brookfield, 6 2 2 2 4 1 
Chester, 12 4 6 6 - 
Danville, 6 2 4 4 4 2 
Dover. 110 35 56 56 70 17 
Fast Candia, 8 2 4 4 4 
East Hampstead, 8 2 4 4 4 
East Kingston, Ld 2 4 4 4 2 
East Rochester, 4) 9 4 4 18 9 
East Wolfboro’, 6 1 3 3 2 1 
Epping, Ss 6 8 8 « 
Exeter, “4 4 22 22 28 10 
Greenland, 29 9 “ “4 18 5 
Hampton, 20 5 12 12 10 5 
Haverhill, First, 70 17 % 3 34 17 
* Grace, 100 6 50 50 70 BS) 
nad Third, 16 5 8 8 10 6 
Kingeton, 12 4 6 6 a 4 
Lawrence, First, 110 35 56 56 70 
- Garden 8t., 100 33 6 66 33 
= St. Mark's, 2B 8 14 4 18 5 
> St. Paul's, 16 5 8 8 10 
Lowell, Centralville, pat 8 12 12 16 8 
Merrimacport, 12 4 6 5 4 
Methuen, 2 s “4 12 18 
Milton Mills, 16 5 7 7 10 ‘4 
Moultonville, 8 2 3 3 4 
Newmarket, 6 y 12 12 18 + 
Newfields, B 9 12 12 18 5 
North Wakefield, 6 1 2 2 2 
Porteamouth, “4 4 2 2 »* 7 
Raymond, “4 ® 12 12 16 
Rochester, 72 18 % 36 6 18 
Salisbury, “4 “4 2a 67 7) “4 
Sanbornville, 16 5 8 * 10 5 
Sandown, a 2 3 3 4 1 
Smithtown, 16 5 8 8 10 4 
Somersworth, nwesé 6&@ 6& 
Graftonbore’, 8 2 3 3 4 2 
West Hampstead, 7 2 3 3 4 


N.B. General Conference expenses were apportioned 
last year, and those ehurehes which paid are not called 
a this year. Those which paid part are asked for the 
rest ; the amount herewith named is amount pow re- 
maining due. P. E. is support of Presiding Elder ; Bp., 
Bishop ; Ch. Ex., Church Extension ; F. A., Preedmen’s 
Aid ; ©. ©., Conference Claims ; and G. ©. EBx., General 
Conference Expenses, G. W. Noxms. 





Marriages. 


WELLAN DER — GIBBS — In this “—- (Alliston), Sept. 
5, by Rev. ©. H. Hanaford, Christian L. Wellander, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Nellie M. Gibbs, of this city. 

SMITH — SEARS — At Newton Lower Falls, ms 4, 
atthe home of the bride, by Rev. Wm. “= 
Twombly, Henry E. Smith and Alma L. Sears, 
both of Newton Lower Falls. 

STEPHENS — BROMLEY — In come, Conn., Sept. 5, 
in the M. B. Church, by v. O. B. Bromley, 

William J. Stephens,of Greene, R. I., and Delia EB. 

Bromley, of L. 








Deaths. 


in Baldwinsville, Sept. 8 Mrs 
Mary H. Mitchell, of the Deaconess Home, Bos- 
ton, aged 73 years. 





NOTICE. — The fall term of the School of Theology of 
Boston University opens on Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 10 
a.m. Professors Morris and Rishell will deliver ad- 
dresses. 





CENTRAL DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEETING at 
Saxonville, Tuesday, Oct. 8. 

9.80, Devotions, Wright. 9.45, Bishop Asbury, Fla. 10.30, 
Methodist Church Architecture and Building, Mesler. 
11.15, Catechising the brethren: Temperance or Prohibi- 
tion, Which ? Peterson, Brock. Dinner. 1.30, Devotions, 
Miller. 1.45, Business. 2, Time Limit, Crosby. 2.45, 
Reports of summer conventions, Martin. 3.30, Mudge’s 
“ Growth in Holiness,” Townsend. 

T. C. Martin, Sec 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

LEwWIsTON DisTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
SEPT. 

Mechanic Falls, 13; 
Norway, 14, 15, a m; 
South Paris, 15, eve, 16; 
Locke’s Mills, 19; 
W. Paris, 20; 
Lisbon & Lis’n Falls, 21, 22; 
Bridgton, 28, 29; 
Denmark, 29, p m. 


Buckfield, 1, a m, p m; 
Turner, 1, eve; 

Mason, 4, 5; 

Rumford Falls, 6, 8, eve; 
Rumford, 7, 8, a m; 

East Rumford, 8, p m; 
North Auburn, 11; 


ocT. 
Fryeburg & Stow, 1, 2; North Conway, 15; 
South Waterford & Sweden, Conway, 16; 
3, 4; North Baidwin, 18; 
Naples, 5, 6; Baldwin & Hiram, 19, 20; 
Andover, 10; Bolster’s Mills, 25; 
Bethel, 11; Oxford & Welchville, 2, 
Berlin, 12, 13, a m; 27. 
Gorham, 13, eve, 14; 
nov. 
Lewiston, 2, 3,a m; Bath, Beacon 8t., 16, 17,a m; 
South Auburn, 3, p m; “ Wesley C., 17, eve, 18; 
Auburn, 3, eve, 5; W. Bath, 17, p m; 
Harpswell, 7; Cumberland & Falmouth, 
Orr’s Island, 8; 23, 24; 
Chebeague, 9, 10, am; W. Cumberland, 24, eve; 
Long Island, 10, eve, 11; Brunswick, 30. 
DEC. 
Brunswick, 1, a m; Yarmoutbville, 8, eve, 9; 
Bowdoinham, 1, eve, 2; North Pownal, 11; 
E. N. Yarmouth, 7,8, a m; West Durham, 12; 
Empire & Minot, 14, 15. 
J. A. COREY. 





PROVIDENCE DIsTRICT -- THIRD QUARTER. 
SEPT. 
10, East Greenwich; 21, 22, Centreville; 
12, Hebronv'le & Dodgev'le; 23, South Braintree; 
13, Pawtucket, Thomson; 2%, Bast Braintree; 
15, a m and eve, Brocktun, 2, Epworth League Con- 
Central, vention; 
15, p m, Leyden Park; 26, Drownville; 
19, Wickford; 27, Pontiac, Swedish; 
20, Central Falls; 28, Prov., Mt. Pleasant; 
30, Hill's Grove. 
ocT. 
21, North Easton; 
21, 22, Dist. Min. Asso., at 
North Easton; 
23, West Abington; 
24, Hanover; 
26, Prov., Edgewood; 
26, 27,a m, Newp’t, First C.; 


1, Washington; 

3, Portsmouth; 

4, Prov., Swedish; 

6, 6, Brockton, Franklin; 
7, _ Pear! S8t.; 
8, Cochesett; 

9, E. Weymouth; 


10, E. Wey., Porter Church; 27, eve, 28, Thames 
ll, Prov., Cranston 8t.; Street; 
12, 13, North Rehoboth 29, Hope; 

& Chartley; 30, Mansfield, Emmanuel 
17, Attleboro’; Charch; 


19, 20, a m, Stoughton; 
20, eve, North Stoughton; 
Nov. 
16, Prov., Hope 8t.; 
19, Mansfield, First Ch.; 
20, Prov., Asbury; 
21, Foxboro’; 


31, Wakefield. 


1, Prov., Chestnut St.; 
2, 3,am, Hull: 

3, eve, Nantasket; 

4, Rockland, Central; 


6, « Hatherly; 22, Prov., Broadway ; 
6, Newport, Swedish; 23, 24, a m, Bristol; 

2. sad Middletown; 4, eve, Warren; 

8, Prov., Mathewson 8t.; 2%, Prov., Trinity; 


10, a m, 11, Bast Providence; 2%6, Pawtucket, First Ch.; 
10, p m, Riverside; 29, Woonsocket; 
12, Phenix; 3%, Brockton, South 8t 
DEC. 
1, am, Brockton, South 8t.; 56, Woonsocket, French; 
1, eve, Holbrook; 6, Hope Valley; 
2, Brockton, Central; 8, a m, 9, Prov. St. Paul's; 
3, p m, Scituate; 8, eve, Wanskuck; 
3, eve, Hingham; 10, Arnold's Mills; 
4, Brockton, Swedish; ll, Berkeley; 
13, Prov., Tabernacle. 
8. 0. Benton 





Aveusta District SECOND QUARTER. 
ave. 
10,11, Strong & Freeman; 17, 18, Kingfield; 
14, %, Winthrop. 
SEPT. 
7, 8, Wilton 22, p m, 23, Temple; 
16, 16, Mt. Vernon & Vienna; 25, Weld; 
17, East Readfield; 26, Phillips, Q. C.; 


21, 22,a m, Farmington; 28, 29, Bustis ; 
29, Fairfield. 
ocT. 


6, Waterville; 
8, Readfield Corner; 
12, 13, Skowhegan; 20, Phillips; 
14, Fairfield, Q. C.; 26, 27, a m, Livermore Falls; 
27, p m, 2%, North Livermore. 
Nov. 
ll, Wayne; 
16, 17, Solon & Bingham; 
23, 24, East Livermore & 
Payette. 


19, 9, a m, Monmouth ; 
2, eve, 21, Leeds; 


2,3,a m, North Anson; 
3, p m, 4, Madison; 
5, Oakland & Sidney ; 
9, 10, New Sharon & Parm- 
ington Falls; 
DRC. 
14, 15, a m, Gardiner; 
16, p m, 16, Hallowell; 
21, 22, Richmond. 
~ J, B, Lapnam. 


1, 2, Industry & Starks; 
7, 8,am, North Augusta; 
8, eve,9 Augusta; 





THE PORTLAND DISTRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE 
will hold its annual meeting at Gorham, School St., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 23. 

Every League in the district is requested to send a del- 
egation. We hope that all the pastors will urge this 
upon the young people and also plan to be present and 
make it a success. Wa. Woop, Sec. 


W. H. M. 8.— The annual meeting of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the New England Southern 
Conference will be held in the Methodist Church, Willi- 
mantic, Conn., beginning Tuesday evening, Sept. 17, 
closing Wednesday afternoon, the 18th. Mrs. M. B 
Ellis, of New Jersey, will speak Tuesday evening. A 
full attendance ts desired. 

Mars. JaMEs TREGASKIS, Cor. Sec. 
. 


REOPENING. — 8t. Paul's Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Manchester, N. H., having been closed nearly 
four months for repairs and improvements, will be 
formally reopened on the fourth Sunday in September, 
“2d inst. The first pastor, Dr. James M. Buckley, will 
preach morning and evening. C. D. HILis, Pastor. 





NOTICE. — The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church will be held in Wesley 
Chapel, corner of Broad and 4th Sts., Columbus, Ohto, 
Wednesday, Oct. 16, at 10a. m., and continue in session 
seven days. 

The importance of the business for consideration, the 
interest of the addresses and papers to be presented, 
and the cordial hospitality awaiting delegates and visit- 
ors who are interested in the work, unitedly invite an 
unusually large attendance. 

In behalf of the Society, 
Mrs. F. A. Aiken, Rec. Sec 





W. F. M. 8. — The annual meeting of the New England 
Branch of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society will 
be held in the Chestnut 8t. M. E. Church, Providence, 
R. 1., Oct. 8-10. Round trip tickets will be on sale good 
going Oct. 7-98,and good returning until Oct. 11, inclo- 
sive, at two cents a mile, from points within 2% miles of 
Providence, with a minimum rate of 25 cents; $1 from 
points from 25 to 33 miles from Providence; 1', cents per 
mile from points more than 33 miles from Providence 

Will district secretaries please send to Miss P. J. Wal 
den, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass., committee on rail 
road rates, a list of prominent places where these tick 
ets will be needed, so that they may be on sale in sea 
son. Every organization within the Branch is entitled 
to send one delegate. Every one who desires enter 
tainment should write promptly to Mrs. Dr. M. J. Talbot 
206 Washington 8t., Providence. The secretaries will 
have a preliminary meeting Monday evening. 


FINAL TRANSPORTATION ANNOUNCEMENT 
First General District Epworth League Annual Conven- 
tion at St. Johnsbury, Oct. 2 and 3, 1895. 

The following rates for New England have been se- 
cured : Round trip tickets good going Oct. 1, 2 and 3; 
good returning Oct. 3 and 4, 2 cents a mile from points 
within 2 miles of St. Johnsbury, with a minimum rate 
of % cents. One dollar from points from 25 to 33 miles 
from 8t. Johnsbury. One and one-half cents per mile 
from points more than 33 miles from 8t. Johnsbury 

In order to secure these rates, notify your chapter 
secretary, who must inform us by Sept. 20 how many 
will go from your R. R. station, that the road may print 
and have tickets on sale when called for. We can hope 
for no deviation from these figures. 

If it be thought desirable, a special train will be run 
from Boston, by the Eastern Division, over the Conway 
Branch, through the famous White Mountain Notch via 
Crawford’s and Fabyan’s, thence to 8t. Johnsbury. Pas- 
sengers by this train can return by way of Plymouth, 
N. H., or White River Junction. Tickets, $6.50. Chairs in 
a palace car may be had at $1 extra, the order for which 
must be given in advance. 

MekrRITT C, BEALE, Secretary, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 





A Perfect Remedy. 


The extraordinary success which has always resulted 
from Adamson's Botanic Cough Balsam, is due to the 
happy combination of the most effective and suitable 
medicines known to science. It is a perfect remedy for 
all Throat and Lang Troubles. 





Call the Witnesses. 


CY EATED on the platform at the love-feast of 
kh Des Plaines Camp-meeting on the morning 
of July 28, | was greatly impressed by the num- 
ber of men who bore testimony that the grace of 
God had been sufficient to save them from a 
drunkard’s life and miserable death. 

I wish I might have a letter from every man in 
Methodism who has been rescued. Let us have 
a silent class-meeting. Come, all ye who have 
been redeemed from the drink habit. Write me 
a letter and tell me about it. 

Mr. Hadley, of the Water Street Missioa, New 
York city, told us in a meeting at the St. Denis 
Hotel that every year he goes to a certain cel! in 
a New York prison on the anniversary of his re- 
demption, and spends the night alone with God 
in prayer. ‘“ And ina few nights,” he said, “ I 
will celebrate my thirteenth anniversary. Into 
that cell Jesus came. I accepted Him and He 
saved me,and for thirteen years | have been a 


free man. What a wonderful Saviour is Jesus 
my Lord!”’ 
There are many thousands of these witnesses. 


Let us hear from every one of you. Glory to His 
name! C. C. McCaBE. 





A Medical Library and Galvanic Battery 
for New Orleans Medical College. 


RS. FRANCES C. DAVIS, widow of the 

late Dr. William B. Davis, of Cincinna- 

ti, Ohio, has donated a valuable Medical Libra- 
ry, which belonged formerly to her husband, to 
the educational work of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society in the South. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Hartzell, through 
whom the gift was made, it will go tothe Med- 
ical School of New Orleans University. The Li- 
brary consists of 250 choice medical works, and 
enough additional volumes to make the number 
nearly 300 volumes, and at low estimate is worth 


Dr. Adkinson and Dr. Dight, the president 
and dean of the New Orleans Medica! School, 
are greatly rejoiced over this timely gift. A spe- 
cial book-case will be made, and the library will 
be known as the “ William B. Davis Medical 
Library,’ and will be one of reference for the 
constant use of the students of the institution. 

In a note to Dr. Hartzell, Mrs. Davis says: 
“T have just finished putting the labels into the 





Medical Library of my dear husband. I find 
myself loth to part with books valuable to bim, 
and sbowing his line of hard, conscientious 
study, and yet I want them to be out in circu- 
lation doing good, so they are ready for you to 
send at your earliest convenience. There are 
250 medical books, beside two or three dozen 
books for the general library. 1 pray that God’s 
blessing may go with them, and that tuey may 
be a help to those who cannot afford to buy.” 

Dr. Clark Davis, son of the excellent Christian 
lady who makes the above gift, adds as hia do- 
nation tothe same institution a fine galvanic 
battery. 

Such thoughtful aid will always be most wel- 
come in our Southern schools. 





AN APPEAL. 
Epworth Leaguers, Please Read ! 
Rev. Edward M. Taylor. 


| N most of the towns and cities throughout 

New Englund the municipal elections this 
fall are closely related to the question of license. 
“No” and “ Yes” are the two watchwords at 
the sound of which the parties in the contest 
gather for battle. Every Epworth Leaguer 
ought to be enlisted on the side of the “ No” 
vote, not simply in casting a vote, if that privi- 
lege be his, but earnestly engaged in wielding a 
personal influence in that direction. Pledge 
every member of the local chapter to use his or 
her influence in the home to secure the vote of 
father and brother on the “ No” 
question. 


side of the 
Call your committee of Mercy and 
Help together, and organize in conjunct ion w ith 
other societies of your town for the getting out 
of the‘ No” vote. Have judicious representa- 
tives of your League at the voting places on 
election day with no-license slips and general 
temperance literature. Open a lunch and coffee 
counter near the polls on election day; or if this 
is done by the W.C.T. U., doall you can to 
helpthem. Above all things, make the matter a 
subject of prayer at your League meeting just 
before election day. 

At the present moment the above suggestions 
are very pressing in the State of Connecticut. 
lheir municipal elections come early in October. 
Towns 80 petitioning have the privilege of vot 
ing ‘* Yes” or “ No.” Some towns in that State 
are extremely important as to their position 
upon this issue. Rev. Joseph H. James, secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Temperance Society, is 
conducting a vigorous no-license campaign in 
that State. We have League chapters in almost 
every town and city in the State of Connecticut. 
As president of the First General Conference 
District, as a follower of the Lord Christ, I ap- 
peal to every Epworth League in that State to 
put itself in battle line against this enemy of all 
good. Let each one do somet hing. Write to Mr. 
James for directions in the work (his address is 
Rockville, Coun.). He is making a great fight. 
Help him in his work, “ for God, for Home, and 
Native Land !” 





LAUNDRY SECRET Glazing linen like white 
e china withoat polist 
Quickiy pewparee and inexp sive Ss mothing ne ( 


Recipe and full particulars by mail, $1.00. Addr > 
NICHOLS, Reading, Mass ‘ etait 


For 4 Sermons. 
The Newspaper Sermon Associa 
tion (non-profit-making and de 
signed to inspire right living offers 


$200, $150, $100 and $60 respectively 





for the 4best short, non-sectarian sermons, w itten es 
pecially for five un »o Sunday newapaper readers 
vast cathedral in which the sermon rather than the rep 
utation commands an audience. To be published over 
signatare MS. must be received by Nov 1 Por fall 
particulars address immediately Newspaper Sern 
Association, 13 School 8t., Boston 
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Consider the 
the Chiffon- 
nieres, how they 
grow. 
showing this 


We are 





season over four 
hundred differ 
ent patterns 

a veritable car 
nival of Chiffon- 
nieres, in every 


wood, size, style 











und price. 
At first thought 





it is almost an impossible task to examine 
so many designs. But omnia non pariter re- 
rum sunt omnibua apta. 
rassment of 
choice. 

There is only one chance in four hundred 
that this is the Chiffonniere you will select. 
The realization of this fact makes a more 
minute description unnecessary. But it 
also emphasizes strongly the absolute ne- 
cessity of your seeing our great Exhibition 
of All Styles, instead of rashly accepting 
the first pattern you may chance to see in 
your search. 
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Our Book Table. 


A Hundred Years of Missions; or, The Story of 
Progress {since Carey's Beginning By Delavan L 
Leonard, D. D New York: Funk & Wagnalis Com- 
pany. Price, $1 50 
The author hasa broad and firm grasp of his 

subject, and has filled his book with graphic de- 

scriptions of the new Christian movements in 
this missionary century. As Dr. Pierson says 
in bis admirabie introduction: “ The outline 
of thought covered by this ‘ Hundred Years of 

Missions’ is unique.’’ There is nothing just 

like it in the book world; the pages glow with 

the descriptions of the advancing kingdom and 
glory of the Lord. Dr. Leonard begins with the 

Christian idea of missions, the conversion of 

the Northmen and the new nations of Western 

Europe, the Reformation, and the modern era 

of Protestant missions, with the gains in the 

East and the West. It isa book of thought, en- 


terprise and inspiration—a new “ Acts of the 

Apostles.” 

The Saloon-Keeper’s Te A Seri of Temper 
ance Revival Discourses v. Louis “Kiwert ‘Banks, 





D.D. New York Fur ik & Wagnalls Price, 75 cents 

The autbor has here furnished us with a 
unique book. Old subjects are clothed with 
new forms. The sins of the drameeller are old ; 
the preacher in this volume flashes new light 
upon them. The balance of the ledger tells 
strongly against the saloon-keeper. He despoils 
the community and contributes nothing in re- 
turn but disease, poverty, private and social 
immorality, and political corruption. The rum 
traffic is a crime and a crime-maker. The book 
furnishes light and heat; it is at once a lesson 
and an inspiration. Dr. Cuyler commends the 
volume in an appreciative introduction. It is 
one of Dr. Banks’ most suggestive books. 


The Christian Consciousness: Ite Relation to Evo- 
lution in Morals and in Doctrine. By J. 8. Black 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25 


In his preface the author says: “The study 
ot Christian consciousness is in its infancy, but 
the study of itis an aid to the development of 
it. It seems strange at this end of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era that there should 
bean undeveloped and unused function of the 
Christian life; a function which not only ac- 
counts for moral and dogmatic phenomena, but 
also makes God more real to men.’’ The book 
is an important contribution to the Andover 
view of the co-ordinate authority of the Bible, 
the church and reason in the determination of 
Christian belief. Mr. Black traces the begin- 
nings of the doctrine in its scientific treatment, 
and endeavors to ascertain its substance and 
value in the field of Christian teaching and 
evidence. The book follows the trend of evolu- 
tion and abounds in suggestiveand illuminative 
passages. 
oe 3 ot 1) eee 

This volume contains a course of six lectures 
delivered at Syracuse University, in 1895, on the 


Graves Foundation. The Bishop describes in 


his vivid way the condition of the pagan nations 
and some of the agencies employed for their re- 
demption and illumination. lhe missionary 


possibilities and policy and the work in the 
woman’s field are vividly set forth. Bishop 
Thoburn is becomes a great 
leader. To read after him, or to hear him, is 
an inspiration. He isthe Caleb of the modern 
church, never failing to see that we are able to 
go up and possess the land 


optimistic, as 


Legende of the Khine. By H. A. Guerber. New York 
8. Barnes & Company 
The Rhine is the region of fancy, fable, folk- 


lore and myth, which lie like a gilded cloud- 
bank along the course of the beautiful river. 
The spirits of the old dwellers seem yet to linger 
about their ancient haunts and to make the 
places attractive to the modern traveler. To the 
pilgrim, the Rhine legends are even more inter- 
esting than the actual histories of castles and 
cities. Inthis volume the author has made a 
large collection of these fanciful tales, at once 
brief and attractive. The collection has been 
made with great care and good judgment, and 
the stories are interestingly told. 


Terminations. By Henry James. New York: Harper 
& 5 


rothers. Price, $1.2 

The volume bearing this title contains four 
short stories in Mr. James’ best vein. The titles 
are: “ The Death of the Lion,’ “ The Coxon 
Fund,” ‘‘ The Middle Years,’’ and *‘ The Altar of 
the Dead.’”’ Though Mr. James has a penchant 
for the metaphysical, the introspective and the 
hidden, he commands a vivacious style and de- 
velops his plots in a striking way. In the 
present case he has furnished good examples of 
the short story. Neither of the four is so long 
as to weary the reader, and yet each is suffi- 
ciently extended to allow the complete unfold- 
ing of the tale. In this respect Mr. James has 
met the popular taste of a busy age, in which no 
one has time to read octavos. 





The Sexuality of Nature. By Le pe + Hartley Grin- 
don. The New Church Union: Bo Price, 75 cents 





The author shows in this little volume “ that 
sex and the marriage union are universal prin- 
ciples, fundamental alike in physics, physiol- 
ogy and psychology.” *‘ Each thing is a half, 
and suggests another thing to make it whole.” 
In his opening words, ‘‘ Nature is a system of 
nuptials. Everything in nature partakes either 
of masculine or feminine qualities; animals and 
plants, earth, air, water, color, heat, light,* mu- 
sic, thought, speech, the sense of the beautiful 
and the adaptation of the soul for heaven — all 








exist as the offspring or products of a kind of 
marriage. Restricted commonly to the institu- 
tion of wedlock as it exists among mankind, 
the word marriage rightfully holds a meaning 
far wider; an inevitable dualism bisects nature.” 
The author has clearly seized this idea of sex in 
nature, and exhibits the parallelism, with much 
insight, learning and imagination, in depart- 
ments beyond the range of animal and plant 
life where the dualism is more apparent. The 
book is written in an elegant style, and is every- 
where suggestive. 


ina - Transition. By 
. Woodward Co.: 


Forty Years in China ; or, Ch 
Rey. R. K. Graves. Illustrated. R. 
Baltimore, Md 
By his long residence in the Celestial Empire, 

the author was able to make a thorough study 
of the political, social and religious institutions 
of the far East. The interest of the work lies 
largely inthe fact that the forty years of his 
residence was a transition period. He knew old 
China with its encrusted conservatism, and he 
continued until the new forces of society began 
to bring out a new phase of national life. The 
book contains not only personal incidents, but 
presents facts and considerations in connection 
with this marvelous and as yet incomplete 
transition of Chinese civilization. 

The Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Price, $1. 

Humor js bound up in the constitution of the 
author. To look out on the humorous side of 
things is as natural to him asto breathe. The 
hero of the story is a queer character, one of a 
thousand, with more genuine fun bound up in 
his hide than can be found with five wise men. 
The humor is spontaneous and genial. With- 
out harting anybody, he shakes the reader up 
by a genuine laugh. 


The Way Out. Exemplified Philosophy. By Moses 
ork. 


Samelson. The Irving Co.: New Yor 

This study of the problem of poverty is a book 
for the hour, professing to show the American 
people the only way out of their financial straits 
and dangers. If others have failed to meet the 
difficulty, our author has a sovereign remedy, a 
panacea for all our social and financial ills. 
While the Supreme Court bas declared the in- 
come tax unconstitutional, he offers as the only 
just solution of our industrial problem “a 
scheme of progressive taxation far more drastic 
than Mr. Cleveland’s income tax.’’ The point 
is clearly stated and ably argued, but we fear 
this untoward generation will turn a deaf ear to 
his good advice. 


Billy Bellew. A Novel By W. EF. Norris. New York 


Harper & Brothers. Price, $1 50 

The elements in this delightful story are very 
simple. The scene is laid in old London. The 
central character is a young man who possesses 
many generous and attractive qualities, and his 
relations with two women in the story, as 
wrought out by the genius of the novelist, con- 
stitute the main interest of the book. Though 
the author has but little material to work with, 
he works that little into beautiful forms which 
cannot fail to be attractive to the lover of fiction. 
In Deacon's Orders, and Other Stories, By Walter 

Besant. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25 

Instead of a single one, this volume contains 
a group of eleven brief stories in the author's 
best vein. The first one, which gives title to 
the book, deals with religiosity, or formal and 
false religion — religion in appearance and not 
in reality. The others touch upon a variety of 
religious, social and political phases of human 
life. Besant excels in the short story, with 
which he began his literary career and for which 
he still has a love, as evidenced in this book. 


re". Disenchantments. A Novel. By Edith 
elo New York: Harper & Brothers Price, $1.25. 


The scene of this attractive story is laid in 
Berlin. It tells how an American family made 
its way in the diplomatic circles, the author 
speaking somewhat out of ‘experience and auto- 
biographically. The diplomatic circle is a world 
apart, a peculiar type of civilization made up of 
a mixture from all the nations. The author had 
opportunities to see and hear, and the sketches 
of court and social life are drawn with care and 
spirit. 


One Rich Man's Son. 7 Mrs. Emma PaGeste e Sager. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. Price, 90 cent 


How to save the children of the rich is a prob- 
lem vastly more difficult to solve than the usual 
one — how to save the children of the poor. The 
rich are fewer than the poor, but are less easily 
reached by good influences. Wealth barricades 
out the Gospel; sense takes the precedence of 
conscience. This story, written in an attractive 
style, proposes a solution. The plot is natural 
and admirably developed, and the characters 
are strongly drawn. 

Littell’s Living Age. Volume CCV, containing the 
weekly numbers for April, May and Jane, me s “Eitel 
&Co.: UM Bedford Street, Boston. Pric e, $2. 

The periodicals in both Europe and America 
are numerous. No one or two of them contains 
all that is excellent in current literary produc- 
tion. The best is diffused through many publi- 
cations, the mass of which must be examined, 
or selections must be made, for the general read- 
er. These selections may be in the form of con- 
densations, excerpts, or of selected articles re- 
published entire. The Living Age, adopting 
the last method, is our earliest and best eclectic. 
It skims the cream from the English magazives 
and reviews,giving us in weekly instalments such 
long and short articles as may be best adapted 
to the tastes and needs of the Ainerican reader. 
Biography, history, criticism, science, art, poet - 
ry, as also the ample stores of fiction, lie within 
its range. The current volume possesses the 
usual variety and wealth of material. 


Gop’s Licut As Ir CAME TO ME. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.) This little book 
is autobiographic. It reveals the interior life 
about which people are always so curious. We 
want to know what is going on inside, though 
we seldom can know it. Hence the immense 
curiosity about the movements of the soul, and 
the deep interest taken in the people who con- 
sent to tell any part of their inner life story. 
The suffering of a soul touches us as nothing 
else can; and this little volume reveals God’s 
light as it came in suffering. —- ConCERNING 
THE COLLECTION. By Edwin A. Schell, D. D. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, 25 cents.) 
Here is a volume in the League series, for the 
department of Finance. It has a commendatory 
introduction by Chas. E. Piper, treasurer of the 
League. It shows the importance of the habit 
of giving, and tells how to cultivate it in our 
young people. Every Epworthian ought to have 
@ copy of this little book, and it will not be 
amiss for the preachers to read it. —-A WHEEL 
WITHIN A WHEEL: How I Learned to Ride a 
Bicycle, with Some Reflections by the Way. 
By Frances E. Willard. (New York: F. H. 
Revell Company. Price,50 cents.) The author 
makes any subject on which she may choose to 
write interesting, ana, of course, this one which 
80 intimately concerns herself is doubly so. The 
experimental notes and reflections by the way 
NIVERS- 
AL LIFE: Paul’s Eulogium on Charity. By Rev. 
J.T. Wightman. D. D. (64 Bible House, New 
York: George Hughes & Company. Price, 35 
cents.) The substance of this booklet was 
given inasermon at Ocean Grove last summer, 
and is published by request of those who heard 
it. The author dwells on the nature, value and 
duration of charity, or love. His analysis is clear 
and his treatment ricn and full. RECEIVED 
YE THE HoLy Guost? By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D. D. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, 50 cents.) In this delightful 
little volume Dr. Chapman considers, in a fruit- 
ful way, the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in rela- 
tion to religious experience. He shows from 
the Scripvure the high privileges of believers in 
this respect. He shows, also, how we may come 
to know and receive the Holy Spirit, and de- 
scribes the blessed results that will be realized 
by His reception into the heart and life of the 
believer. It isan uplifting book of devotion. 

- SPRING BLossoms. By Mary Lowe Dick- 
inson. (Philadelphia: Charles H. Barnes.) This 
little volume, in illuminated silk, contains a 
brief and delightful Easter story. Of its ex- 
cellence the reader has a guarantee in the au- 
thor,and in the reading be wil! find his best 
anticipations met. It basa fragrance like the 
blossoms of early spring. —— THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN LIFE AND SERVICE: Addresses Delivered 
Before the Conference ou the Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit, held in Brooklyn, N. Y., Octoner, 
1894. With an Introduction by Kev. A. C. Dix- 
on. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 75 cents.) No attentive observer of the 
church can fail to notice the renewed emphasis 
given to the teaching on the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. Several books on the subject bave 
been recently issued, and the Brooklyn Confer- 
ence, of which we have some account in this 
volume, helped to revive the interest on the 
subject. The chief speakers were Drs. Cuyler, 
Gordon, Pierson, Munhall, Major Whittle, 
D. M. Stearns, and C. H. Yatman. —— Turr- 
TEEN WEEKS OF PRAYER. Compiled from 
Many Sources. By Benjamin B. Comegys, LL. D. 
(Fleming H. Revell Conpany: New York. Price, 
75 cents.) This volume contains forms of prayer 
for use in the family. The author shows good 
taste in the use of liturgical matter, and has 
brought together a series of forms for a single 
quarter which cannot fail to be approved by 
people who delight in the use of prayer-books. 
[f one does not wish to read the forms at 
the family altar, the book will be found 
valuable for suggestion and inspiration. —— 
MONASTICISM: ITs IDEALS AND ITs HISTORY. 
By Adolph Harnack. (New York: Christian 
Literature Company. Price, 50 cents.) This 
small volume, one of Prof. Harnack’s early pro- 
ductions, is a powerful presentation of one of 
the commanding factors in ecclesiastical histo- 
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ry- Forathousand years the church was mo- 
nastic. Without dwelling upon the personne! o; 
thousand incidents in its history, the author 
sets forth the controlling principles and great 
epochs in the development of monasticism. |, 
the East monasticism has been an accompani- 
ment of the church, while in the West it hax 
been closely identified with the ecclesiastica| 
organism. The book is an admirable clue to 
lead the student through the labyrinth of 1, 
nastic orders. — THE SAVIOUR OF THE Wor 
By Chas. E. Nash, D.D. (Boston: Universa)\. 
Publishing House. Price, 25 cents.) This book 
is one of a series of “‘ Manuals of Faith ang 
Duty,” well-written, readable and adapted iy 
the author’s creed, but defective in its chara.- 
terization. Our Saviour has the greatness },. 
claims for Him, but He has much more. He ix 
the Deliverer of the individual involved in gui), 
as well as the final Deliverer of the race. He 
is @ personal as well as a racial Saviour. 
WHERE I WENT AND WHAT I Saw. By Mahe! 
Thurston. (Boston: James H. Earle. Price, 75 
cents.) This little volume, delightfully written. 
furnishes an account of the author’s travels ip 
France, England and Scotland. London ani 
Paris have glowing touches, while Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and some of the manufacturing v;)- 
lages and country places are handsomely treat- 
ed. —— CHICAGO TABERNACLE TALKS. By Evan- 
gelist George F. Hall. (Chicago: Charies H. 
Kerr & Company. Price, 20 cents.) Mr. Ha!! 
knows how to make points and to give his 
thoughts clear and forcible expression. He was 
heard in the great Exposition, and, in this 
cheap form, his message is telephoned to the 
whole country.._— THE FITNEss oF CHuRIsTI, \- 
ITY TO MAN. By F. D. Huntington, 8. T. | 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, » 
cents). This volume, containing the four lect- 
ures on the Bohlen foundation for 1878, by 
Bishop Huntington, is noteworthy in both its 
contents and treatment. The Bishop is a thor- 
ough student of the field and at the same time 
master of a marvelous English style. The lect- 
ures were delivered some time ago, but the sub- 
ject never grows old. They will be welcomed in 
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I suffered terribly from roar- 
ing in my head during an at- 
tack of catarrh, and because 
very deaf, used Ely’s Cream 
Balm and in three weeks could 
hear as well as ever. — A. E. 
Newman, Graling, Mich. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the Nass 
Passages, Allays Pain an Inflammation, Heals th: 
Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores th: 
Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly a! 
sorbed and gives relief at once. 





A particle is applied into each postril and is agree 
able. Price 30 cents at Droggists or by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York 
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this cheap form as the 24th number in “ Whit- 
taker’s Library.” —— His WAY AND HERs. By 
w. A. Robinson. (Cincinnati: COranston & 
Corts. Price, 50 cents.) A delightful juvenile, 
with a good story well told. The point and high 
moral purpose are brought out without being so 
extended as to become wearisome to the reader. 
Tom Blake, like agood many other boys, wished 
to have his own way; the great lesson of life is 
to learn that there is a better way. —— SociaL 
EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. New Edition, 
witha New Preface. (New York: Macmillan 
& Company. Price, 25 cents.) Kidd’s book, 
when published last year, made a profound sen- 
sation in sociological and economic circles. 
This popular edition, on good paper and in 
open, good-sized type, is a marvel of cheapness. 
Don’t failto buy a book so able in the treat- 
ment of a great theme and so suggestive of new 
lines of thought. —— THE STorRy OF THE STARS. 
Stuiply Told for Genera! Readers. By George F. 
Chambers, F. R. A.S. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, 30 cents.) This is one of a series of 
small volumes dealing with various branches of 
knowledge, and treating each subject in clear, 
concise language, as free as possible from tech- 
nical words and phrases. Thestarry heavens are 
surveyed in the current issue. Almost every 
phase of the subject is touched, very briefly to 
be sure, but with such clearness and tact that 
the plain reader can understand. The grouping 
of the stars, constellations, double stars, colored 
stars, moving stars, and the nebule are among 
the titles of chapters. The numerous illustra- 
tions enable one readily to understand the text. 

THE TEACHER AND THE CLASS: A Sym- 
posium of Sunday-school Teaching. (New 
York: F. H. Revell Company.) This little vol- 
ume contains aseries of valuable essays which 
cannot fail to interest and profit every teacher 
who reads. They were prepared by the most 
competent scholars, among whom are Bishop 
Vincent, Rev. R. F. Horton, Archdeacon Farrar, 
and Rev. James Stalker. The volume is stimu- 
lating and suggestive. —— THE CHILDREN, THE 
CHURCH, AND THE COMMUNION. By Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. Price, 75 cents.) This volume con- 
tains two simple messages to children by one 
who loves them and desires to have them appre- 
ciate the house and ordinances of God. The 
book is written in a chaste style and put up in 
elegant form. —— LasstE. By Mrs. George A. 
Paull. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
50 cents.) This charming little book is a child 
sketch. Nothing is more beautiful than a child; 
nothing is harder to portray. One thing the 
world has tailed yet to understand is a little 
child. —— PocKET GUIDE TO THE COMMON LAND 
Brrps OF NEw ENGLAND. By M. A. Wilcox. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 60 cents.) To 
all interested in the study of our common birds, 
this little manual, prepared for use in the classes 
at Wellesley, will be found of great value. It is 
designed for beginners, who are taught to iden- 
tify our common birds by their color, size and 
markings. At the same time some information 
is given concerning the song, habits and haunts 
of our birds. The “‘ Suggestions for Study ”’ are 


worth the price of the volume. —- WEBSTER’s 
First BUNKER HILL ORATION, 1825. With a 
Preface and Introduction by A. J. George, A. M. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 20 cents.) 
Webster is ao essential accompaniment of Bun- 
ker Hill. His first oration, so admirable in 
conception and expression, and more enduring 
than the mighty shaft reared on our first batt/e- 
field, deserves annual reading by every American 
citizen. The oration, with introduction and 
notes by the editor, very properly finds place in 
“ Heath’s English Classics.” 





Magazines. 

— The Bostonian for August is the Knight 
Templar number. It contains a “ History of the 
Blue Lodge, the Royal Arch, and Knight Tem- 
plar Masonry in the United States,”’ with pho- 
tographs of all the Boston Lodges. It contains, 
also, photographs of leading officers in the order 
and in attendance at the late Triennial Conclave 
in Boston. It presents much other matter, as 
the past and present history of “ Fort Win- 
throp,” by Mabel P. Commins, and a “‘ Puritan 
Book Auction in 1725,”’ but the Masonic material 
predominates. (Bostonian Publishing Com- 
pany : Boston.) 


— St. Nicholas tor September has a long list of 
fresh and readable articles, exactly suited to the 
tastes and needs of the young folks. The illus- 
trations as well as the reading matter are abun- 
dant and excellent. Tbe range is quite wide in 
story, incident, natural history, scenery and 
poetry, and that material is worked up with 
skill and taste by an ample corps of contrib- 
utors. (Century Company: Union Square, New 
York.) 

——The Missionary Review tor September 
contains its usual variety and excellence of ma- 
terial. The Review covers the whole field of 
missions the world over, and the amount of 
matter at the command of the editors is very 
large. The pastor who wishes to keep abreast 
with information in this field will here find the 
facts and appropriate discussions on important 
phases of the subject. (Funk & Wagnalls: New 
York.) 

——The September Forum contains eleven 
superb articles. Theodore Roosevelt, the New 
York police commissioner, leads in an able de- 
tense of “The Enforcement of Law” in the 
city. D. McG. Means contributes an article on 
““ Municipal Progress and the Living Wage.” 
Richard H. Hutton furnishes recollections and 
a characteristic estimate of the late ‘“‘ Professor 
Huxley.” @ Prot. C. Lombroso dwells on “ Crim- 





inal Anthropology: Its Origin and Application.” 
Clarence King answers in the affirmative the 
question, “ Shall Cuba be Free? ” Frederic Har- 
rison gives “‘ George Eliot’s Place in Literature.” 
Edward Atkinson shows “ The Benefits of Hard 
Times.” H.T. Newcomb furnishes an estimate 
ot “ The Civil Service asa Career.”” Mrs. Annie 
Howes Barus describes “‘ Methods and Diffi- 
culties of Child Study.” (Forum Publishing 
Company: New York.) 

—— The September Magazine of Art has fora 
frontispiece an original etching by F.S. Walker 
— “ Milton’s Cottage, Chalfont St. Giles.’’ Beau- 
tifully illustrated papers are given on “ Salon 
of the Champs Elysées,” ‘‘ The Place of Sculpt- 
ure in Daily Life” (II), “ In Memoriam: Henry 
Moore, R. A.,’’ and “ An Australian Quartette.”’ 
“Time the Reaper” is a full-page engraving 
from the painting by Millais. A portrait of 
the late F. H. Henshaw (by himself) is also an 
attraction of this number. “The Chronicle of 
Art ” has eight illustrations. (The Cassel! Pub- 
lishing Co.: 31 East 17th St., New York.) 

—— Cassell’s Family Magazine tor September 
has the usual amount of entertaining and whole- 
some reading for the home circle. The serials — 
“ Loveday ” and “ The Voice of the Charmer ” 
— grow in interest. ‘ People who Face Death : 
Divers,” “Some Youthful Reminiscences of 
Adelina Patti,” “On Western Islay,” “ The Ark 
of the Jamrachs,” “Tea on the Terrace,” are 
some of the titles of illustrated papers which 
appear this month. (The Cassell Publishing Co.: 
31 East 17th St., New York.) 

——The September Quiver presents a most 
pleasing table of contents, consisting of stories, 
sketches, a sermon, etc. A new serial is begun 
in this number entitled “ Hard Driven.” “ Great 
Centres of Religious Activity,” ‘ God’s Win- 
nowing,”’ by Dr. Hugh Macmillan, ‘“‘ A Day at 
Ely,” “‘ Miss Spratt’s New Tenant,” “‘ The Army 
of Kindness,” “St. Augustine of Canterbury 
and Bede,” indicate the quality of the literature 
provided for the family circle by this illustrated 
magazine for Sunday and general reading. (The 
Cassell Publishirg Co.: 31 East 17th St., New 
York.) 

—— Lippincott’s for September has an ad- 
mirable novelette by a young Southern writer, 
Francis Lynde, entitled “ A Case in Equity.” 
The scene of the story is in northern Alabama. 
Other contributions to this number are: ‘“‘Napo- 
leon and the Regent Diamond,’’ by Chas. Stuart 
Pratt, ‘‘ Moliere,”” by Ellen Duvall,‘ The Literary 
Woman at the Picnic,” by Elia Wheeler Wilcox, 
“ Morning Mists,” by Julien Gordon, with 
shorter sketches and poems. (J.B. Lippincott 
Co.: Philadelphia.) 





For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action of the 
stomach, promoting digestion and quieting the nerves 





Educational. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2 


For circulars 
address, 


Epwunp H. BENNETT, Dean 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free instruction in the heart of Bosten 
Address.Dean M.D BUELL.12 Somerset 8t..Boston.Mass 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term opens Sept. 20. For information address 
the President, 





HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


PENNINGTON (N.J.) SEMINARY. 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes. S6th year. Healthful 
tiful. 18 teachers, 12 courses. Cust moderate. For 


beautifully illustrated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D. D., 


Beau 


President. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828. 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for college. 
Special students received into all regular classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. 
There is Military Drill for boys. Upper classes 
begin Sept. 18. 


593 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. 








THE 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated. ) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, [ll. 
“inst bo: Spring Mow ase 
- 5 les, Osi. 
32 Charch oe, Maree Oe 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agenc. 
Manual, free. mee with employers oferie. 
ed. Registration forms sent to teach on appli 
Large numbers of schoo! officers from al! sections of 





try, in’ more than nin per cent. of the 
Public School tendents of New England. have 
applied to as for teachers. 


We bave filled positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$5,000,000.00 








Educational. 


East Creenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
epureen. $200 a year. Sept. 10. Write for illustrated cat- 
alogue. 


F. D. BLAKESLEB, D. D., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term opens August 26. 


en. Acad 


Col ege Prep y, Sel by ic, Normal, Art 

anc Musica! Courses. ee een Eenene College, 

with first-class instruction. tion unsurpassed. Easy 

< access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
ogue. 


Centenary ‘Colleviate Institute 


Hackettstown, New Jersey. 





Beautiful location among the hills of Northern New 
Jersey, 62 miles from New York city. Both sexes. 
pares for the best colleges. 


Pre- 
Best building of its class 
Music, Art, Elocution, Commercial Branches, Electric 
light, steam-heat, mountain water. 
fine laboratory, good library. 
TIAN SCHOOL. Catalogue free. 


Two gymnasiums, 


A THOROUGHLY CHRIs 


WILBERT P. FERGUSON, B. D., President. 


OVERLOOKINC the Delaware 
28 miles above Philadelphia. 


Of course you wish YOUR DAUGHTERS to be- 
come intelligent, womanly, Christian women. 
Wecan help much toward this at 


The Bordentown, N. J., 
Female College. 


Reorganized ! 


Refitted! Refurnished 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healt h- 
fulness. Climate mild. Experienced in- 
structors. Preparatory and Collegiate 
Cc . Music. Art. Gymnasium. In- 
struction thorough. Homelike. Tuition, 

. Will open Sept. 25. Information 
gladly furnished. 


REV. J. W. BLAISDELL, President. 
FREDERICK T.SHULTZ, A. M., Head Master. 


Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 


Both Sexes. Elegant Bulldings. Expenses Moderate. 


SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 


AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Liberal Arts 
Offers Classical, Latin-Scientific and Science 
Courses. The Library contains 47,000 volumes and 
9,000 pamphiets, including the famous VonRanke 
Library. Astronomical Observatory, Museums and 
Laboratories, and Gymnasium thoroughly furnished 
for instruction. Physics department one of the best 
equipped in the State. 


The College of Fine Arts 


Has courses in Architecture, Painting and Muak 

They are taught in all of their branches as thorough 

ly as atany school in America. The building occu- 
pled by this college was erected and furnished ata 
cost of half a million dollars and contains one of the 
largest organs in the State. This college contains 
the famous Leavenworth-Wolff engravings 12000 
sheets). 


The College of Medicine 


Gives a three years’ course of Sonne graduated 
instruction. This school has an enviable reputation 


The Coliege of Law 


will open Sept. 234, 1895, and will furnish thorough 
instruction by text books and lectures Students 
have access to the courts and law libraries 
Tuition in the University is so low and ite incidental 
bills so few that the aggregate charges to students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. 


Send for Catalogues. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
Syracuse,INn. Y. 


. 
Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women. 
Auburndale, Mass., 
Suggests to parents seeking & good schoul considera 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Ite special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising et and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and ewimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

24. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, inclading many specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly fe. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted If eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

34. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited nwaber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal vversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other anusnal departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mi!- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 

For lllustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HERALD), 

BRAGDON, 


Cc. Cc, (Principal. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST HOOK DEPOSIPORY. 


Required Literature 


OF THE 


Chautauqua Scientific and 
Literary Circle 


For the New Vear 1895-96. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR. 


Give this year’s course thirty minutes a day, 
and you will acquire a better knowledge 
of American History, Literature, and 
Institutions than can be acquired 
by any other method. 


The Growth of the 
By H. P 


American Nation. 


JUDSON 





Professor of Political Science 
the University of Chicago. 12m loth, profusel 
lustrated, $1 

The [Industrial Evolution of the United 

States. 

By Hon. Carrot D. Wrionut, United States Commis 
sioner of Labor. 12m loth, illustrated, $1 

Initial Studies in American Letters 
By Hewry A. Beers, P f English Literature 
in Yale University. 12mo, cloth, with twenty-nine por 
traits, $1 


Some First Steps in Human Progress 


By Professor Henry STARK, of the Universit t cr 


cago. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 


Thinking, Feeling, Doing. 


A Popular Psych xy. By Professor EF. W. Scriprurys 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Yale Un 
versity 12mo th, with 210 illustrat 1 

The Chautauquan 
A monthly illustrated magazine Twelve numbers, $2 


The Prescribed Reading for the full year’s course, 


including the five Illustrated, cloth-bound books 
and The Chautauqaan for twelve months, 87. 

The C. L. 8. C. books are substantially bound tn red 
rain cloth, the covers are stamped artistically, and the 
set contains nearly five hundred maps and illustrations 
The five books are uniform in height and binding, jand 
are by far the most attractive and valuable set ever pub 
lished under Chautauqua auspices 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
79th year Applications now received 
for Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1895. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 


Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


5ist year. 
Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 
Students prepared for College. Seminary 
courses in science, Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department 
Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 


Granite State. gracing air. Pure spring water 


Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 


are members of the household. 


Ww” Send for a Catalogue to the President 
7 . 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 

THE DATES following the name of each subsertber 
indicate the year and month to which it is paid 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, September 3. 

— Nearly a hundred persons injured, some 
fatally, in a Coney Island railroad accident. 

— The Labor parade in this city a success; 
14,000 persons in line. 

— France reports 213 centenarians, all but 66 
being women. 

— Mgr. Satolli to be made a cardinal and re- 
main in this country as “ apostolic delegate.” 

— Brilliant illuminations at Weirs, N. H., and 
Winthrop. 

— Socialista De Felice and Barbato, both of 
whom are in prison, again elected to the Italian 
Chamber. 

— The British Trades Unions congress meets 
in Cardiff; over 1,000,000 members of various 
unions represented by 344 delegates. 


Wednesday, September 4. 

— Gen. Maceo, with a division of 3,500 Cuban 
insurgents, defeated by Spanish troops. 

— Emperor William denounces the Socialists 
ot his empire. 

— Jepan orders five new war-ships. 

— Harvard observers succeed in getting fine 
observations of the lunar eclipse. 

—An insurance swindler— Dr. Geo. W. 
Fraker — who pretended to be drowned, and se- 
cured $48,000 on his life, arrested in Minnesota. 

Thursday, September 5. 

— The safe in the Cambridge post-office en- 
tered and $1,200 stolen. ‘ 

— Swift’s comet photographed by the astrono- 
mers at the Lick Observatory. 

— Mark Twain starts on a lecturing trip round 
the world in quest of health and funds. 

—The three executors of the will of the late 
B. P. Cheney each files a bond for $10,000,000. 

— A typhoon in Japan wrecks 36 vessels, dam- 
ages 618 villages, and washes away 399 bridges. 

— Five men suffocated in Providence by the 
bursting of a gan main. 

—A net increase of §2,000,000 in the public 
debt during August. 

—A freight-house fire in East Boston; over 
$300,000 worth of property consumed. 

— Moody's school for boys at Mt. Hermon 
opens with 340 pupils. 


Friday, September 6. 

—San Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras form 
an alliance in the interests of peace. 

— President Disz reports marked industrial 
advancement in Mexico. 

— English investors eager to place $100,000,000 
in American gold mines. 

—A cloudburst in Mexico sweeps away two 
towns. 

— Eight tramps perish in a stable fire at Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 

— An unsuccessful attempt to explode a bomb 
in the Rothschilds’ Paris banking- house, 


Saturday, September 7. 

— Prot. Wiggins, of Ottawa, predicts a great 
storm on the 17th. 

— Baltimore experiences the heaviest down- 
pour of rain in twenty-five years; it continues 
sixteen hours; buildings undermined. 

— The voting lists of this city contain 74,384 
names — a decrease of 13,830 from last year. 

— A second brood of gypsy moth caterpillars 
discovered in Woburn. 

— Number of persons thus far arrested for the 
massacre at Ku-cheng, 130; the leader just capt- 
ured, 4 

— Death, in Italy, of William H. Hurlbert, the 
noted journalist. 

Monday, September 9. 

— Gen. Pierola inaugurated President of Peru. 

— The business part of Liverpool, N. 8., 
burned ; loss, $120,000. 

— Two thousand deaths daily from cholera at 
Peking. 

-- Thirty-five miners entombed in the Osceola 
mine, Houghton, Mich., with no prospect of 
recovery. 

— A record of 61 miles an hour made by Balti- 
more’s big electric locomotive. 

— A gigantic subway system planned for Chi- 


é 








A New Departure. 
T the last session of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union the De- 
partment of Evangelistic Institutes and Train- 
ing was made, and Mrs. J. Fowler Willing was 
elected its superintendent. 
‘Temperance workers have long felt the need 





REV. RICHARD 8. RUST, D. D., 


“Thirty-three years.” 

“ What first started you in the Freedmen’s 
Aid work ?” . 

“TI went in 1858, on recommendation of Bishop 





| 9nd subsequently did meet, in s grove about s 


} mnile from the Seminary, where we discussed the 


question of slavery and organized a society for 


| its overthrow, about one hundred of us connect- 
ing ourselves with the ‘ Aptislavery Society of 
np he: 


Academy in Andover. 


| _. * 48 soon as it was ascertained (for it was im- 


reported to the teachers), the faculty 
decided that we must take our names from the 
constitution and cease to be members of the 
Antisiavery Society, or we could not remain in 
the Academy. It was either leave the Society 
orthe Academy. They decided, however, that 
they would not turn us out, bat give us a condi- 
tional recommendation to some other school, 
although they were very much displeased with 
our action in regard to the Antisiavery Society. 











O, O, Baker, Dr. E. O, Haven, Dr. Daniel Wise, 
and other leading Methodists and antislavery 
men in New England, and on the earnest solic- 
itation of Dr. John F, ‘Wright end Mansfield 
French, of Ohio, to take charge of Wilberforce 
University, at Xenia, Ohio. It was an institu- 
tion for colored people, established by and un- 
der the control of the Cincinnati Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. They pur- 
chased a valuable property in Xenia, which had 
been a celebrated watering-place, organized an 
educational institution for higher education, 
and nanted it in honor of the distinguished 
philanthropist, Wilberforce University. I was 
elected its first president. I went from Haver- 
hill, Mass., to the University in 1858. That was 
the first school in Methodism for the education 
of the colored people, I had long felt a deep 
anxiety and interest in that direction, being an 
old-time abolitionist, and having lectured in 
behalf of the freedom of the slaves and of their 
education. 

“TI wasa member of Phillips Academy when 
George Thompson, the celebrated English abo- 
litionist, came to this country to lecture on slav- 
ery. . He delivered a course of lectures at Ando- 
ver, appeared before the Theological Seminary, 
and was questioned in regard to all matters 
pertaining to slavery by Profs. Stuart, Woods, 
and other distinguished professors at Andover. 
At first it looked as if they would take hold of 
the antislavery question and advocate ite claims, 
but they had many Southern students, whose 
prejudices were strong and whose opposition 
was bitter, and the leading churches of the coun- 
try were against that cause, and the au- 
thorities of the institutioa felt compelled to take 
grounds against the abolitionists; so the edict 
went forth that the students must not have 
anything to do with Mr. Thompson or the anti- 
slavery movement. 

“In Phillips Academy there were about one 
hundred of us students who became deeply in- 
terested in the antislavery question, and be- 
came enthusiastic friends of Mr. Thompson. 
Garrison came there and lectured, also Rev. 
Amos A. Phelps, a Congregational minister of 
Boston, and we met in the Academic Hall 
to discuss the subject of slavery, preparatory to 
the organization of an antislavery society. The 
teachers of the Academy found it out, end pro- 
hibited us from having the usé of the Seminary 
for such a purpose. We then resolved to meet, 





They gave us a quasi recommendation to other 
schools. 

“ We then published a manifesto, giving our 
reasons to the world for joiningthe Antislavery 
Society, bringing out the treatment of the 
faculty toward us on the simple grounds of our 
joining such a society and taking an interest in 
this great movement on behalf of antislavery. 
That document I read over two or three weeks 
ago, and it ls marked by the ability, the stern in- 
tegrity and the heroism worthy of a martyr age. 
We scattered this manifesto in every direction, 
and we went also in every direction, some going 
to one school and some to another. Gilbert 
Pillsbury, a brother of Parker and a classmate 
of mine, heard of a school up in New Hamp- 
shire, a Congregational school, which had been 
opened for white and colored students, and some 
of our number went there. Pillsbury and I, 
and another student named Johnson, went to 
Canaan, where this anti-caste school was located, 
and we had not been there but a few weeks be- 
fore the people in New Hampshire, with two 
hundred yokes of oxen, came and took that 
school building, simply because it was open for 
colored pupils, and dragged it out into the 
woods, where it remained for years. At that 
school I had as classmates Henry Highland Gar- 
nett and Alexander Crummell, of Washington, 
one of the most gifted Episcopal clergymen of 
this country. Garnett became a distinguished 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Church in the 
city of New York, and had few superiors on the 
platform or in the pulpit for logic and eloquence 
and power to electrify an audience. 

“These proceedings made me rather conspic- 
uous ae an antislavery man, and when Wilber- 
force University was started, they called me to 
it as president. 

“{ was at Wilberforce four years, where I 
trained a large number of students, some of 
whom are among the ablest men in the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The war coming 
on embarrassed the institution, and through my 
influence this valuable property, at a low price, 
was conveyed to the African M. BH. Church, 
under whose fostering care it has achieved great 
success. Bishop Payne was my successor. He 
was a fine scholar, and one of the noblest men I 
ever knew. He was the leading educator of the 
colored people of this country. Wilberforce is 
really the ploneer in the educational work of a 
high grade among the colored people. The Wil- 





perience fa teaching the students at Wilber. 
The rep asked: “ Where were 

few that 7” hie 
6b 


houses, end aided in the introduction of a new 
era as to school-buildings for the children — an 
era of enterprise and ins which was 
felt all through the old Granite 

“Twas for ten years s member of the New 
Hampshire Conference; was pastor at Ports- 
mouth, Great Falls, Lawrence, Manchester, and 
et Haverbili, and then went to Wilberforce in 
Ohio.” 

Said the reporter: “‘ You are s genuine Yankee, 
I believe; where was your home, Doctor ? ” 

“TI was born in Ipswich, Mass., in 1815, 
Sept. 12,s0 that Iam eighty years of age this 
month of September. My grendfather was 
Richard Sutton, known far and near as Judge 
Sutton. My mother was a Sutton. Gen. Wil- 
Nem Sutton and Eben Sutton, of Danvers; 
Mass., were my cousins. On my father’s side 
my great-grandfather, Henry Rust, moved trom 
Huli; Mass.,to Boston, and purchased and set: 
tled on eighty acres of ground, where now are 
located the Parker House, the old South Church, 
part of Tremout and part of Washington 
Streets — originally eighty acres of the best part 
of Boston. (So, you see, Dr. Rust is to the 
“manner born” and isa genuine Bostonian.) 
My father’s name was Nathaniel Rust. 

“I served three years as an apprentice, in 
Salem, Mass., to my half-brother, Abraham 
Kimball, at the old furniture stand of Kimball 
& Sargent, Essex Street, in the Holyoke Build- 
ing, where the sign of the old sofa hung till 
within two or three years. I was in the cabinet 
maker's trade, and bought my time, went to 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and commenced my 
education where [ was found when the distin- 

Thom visi Andover on 


ot. 
history of the University. I en the New 
England in 1844. I was at Wilber- 
force from to 1862. Im 1863 I was pastor at 
Morris Chapel, Cincinnati Conference, now St. 
Paul’s, Cincinnati. I was elected president of 
Ww College in Cincinnati, and 


three years, until I entered 
Southern educational work of the 

ist Bplecopel Church. I was one of the 
founders, with Bishop Clark, Dr. Walden and 
others, of the F men’s Aid Society, and 
Walden and I were constitu’ 


Dr. Walden was sec for less than a year. 
He resigned the secretaryship and became pre- 
sidi voy yee | I a cleobed corresponding 
pov Hn office an fleld bein 

i ‘a t agency g 


ance companies. He is in comparatively good 
health aud d 
of Septem ber will be Sonat of t ose 


hty years of age. 
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When Baron Liebig, 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beet, the cost of a single pound of it 
was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of his 
world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef, 


are sold at leas than one-sixth 
of its firstcost. Get the gen- ° s 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 





By using our (stave pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
= PaoHesTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 45. furnace Si. ROQHESTER, N. Ys 
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